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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Peace Plans 


NE cannot fail to contrast the atmosphere of the great 
() Christian festival of Easter redolent of hope and ring- 


ing with the joyful reiteration of the Risen Saviour’s 
“Pax Vobis’’ with that of European politics, wherein like- 
wise peace is being sought, but rather under the impulse of 
fear and distrust than of faith and love. The protest of the 
Locarno Powers—the White Paper of March 20th—against 
the Hitler coup of March 7th and its accompanying justifica- 
tion has given rise to a further series of Peace Plans; one 
elaborated by Herr Hitler on April 1st, after what passes for 
a plebiscite in the new Reich, and a counter-proposal on the 
part of the French issued on April 8th. Both are self-justify- 
ing documents, each protesting the highest of motives and 
blaming the other party for all that is untoward in their mutual 
relations. Neither naturally states the whole case. As Ger- 
many is now, for the time being, one man, the German pro- 
posals must be read in the light of ‘‘Mein Kampf,’ a book 
the author of which makes the ultimate destruction of France 
the ideal of his country, whilst, on the part of the French, the 
unsleeping consciousness that the country has been twice 
devastated by Germany in one lifetime and that by herself 
she can never hope to compete in military strength with her 
eastern neighbour, has made them strain every nerve after the 
War to find security by trying to keep Germany weak. Herr 
Hitler must explicitly revoke the policy so frankly set forth 
in his notorious book if he hopes to beget confidence and good 
will in the hearts of other countries. It would be, in fact, a 
service to peace, if someone were to extract from that volume 
a catena of passages which are plainly incompatible with 
European comity and present them for the Fihrer’s repudia- 
tion. France, on her side, facing the unpleasant fact that 
Germany, with a population already 25,000,000 ahead, will 
become increasingly more powerful, must aim at sincere co- 
operation with her rather than the traditional rivalry. 
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Britain the Honest Broker 


N spite of the somewhat recriminating spirit of these two 

Notes, which have yet to be digested, collated and discussed 
by the League of Nations, we have actually here the elements 
of what Mr. de Valera so aptly desiderated in his speech be- 
fore the Assembly last September when he pleaded for a Peace 
Conference now rather than after the next war. ‘‘Why can- 
not a Conference be convened now when calm reason might 
have a chance to bring the nations into friendly co-operation 
and a lasting association of mutual help?’’ Calm reason is 
not véry conspicuously present in European counsels at the 
moment, but we are happily a long way from the frenzy of 
hatred and revenge which begot the Versailles Treaty, and 
both the French and German peoples, on whose friendship 
the stability of Europe must ultimately rest, are desirous 
of real peace. This country is rightly doing its utmost to re- 
main on good terms with both, for it is through its mediation 
that they can be best brought together. Though we yielded 
to none in our hatred of the militarism which it was hoped 
that the Great War would finally expose and destroy, yet we 
never shared the purpose of France to weaken Germany per- 
manently. The present domestic policy of the Reich is ab- 
horrent to us, but since it is founded on falsehood and repug- 
nant to all German Christians, there is a general feeling that 
it cannot long endure. As for France, she is the only Great 
European Power in which the principle of democracy still 
survives. That alone, even apart from our common interest in 
peace, should serve to keep us friends. But the honest broker 
runs the risk of offending both parties, and the Government 
must walk warily lest, in its endeavours to conciliate, it should 
seem to make light of what they severally think vital. It is 
the careless ignoring of national points of view, the forgetful- 
ness that security, a common good, must be sought by com- 
mon endeavour, that has brought the nations to their present 
grievous cross-purposes. 


Collectivism and the Absolute State 
T cannot be denied that Totalitarian States, the essence of 
whose constitution is that State-interest is the supreme stan- 
dard of morality, cannot easily be brought into a collective 
system. Although such Powers were convinced that in the long 
run the highest State-interest is peace, since even successful 
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war does not really pay, the impulse to seize an immediate 
advantage by force and risk the consequences would prove 
in practice irresistible. Now of the five Great Powers in 
Europe, three are Totalitarian. Il Duce in Italy rightly re- 
cognizes the supremacy of the supernatural, and has allowed 
religion something of its due place in his system. The Ger- 
man Fihrer is much less wise and is trying to nationalize 
Protestantism, to drive Catholicism into the catacombs and 
to exterminate Judaism, whilst the Soviets are wholly 
materialistic and have tried to sweep away belief in God. 
But however they differ in regard to religion, all alike deny 
the natural liberties of man and subordinate him, body and 
soul, to the temporal welfare of the nation. And, being 
despotisms, their policies finally depend upon the judgments, 
fallible, ill-informed, unsound, prejudiced though they may 
be, of only three men. How are such States to run in harness 
with Governments whose citizens enjoy natural liberty and 
have some say in the shaping of their destinies, at home and 
abroad? Mr. Baldwin in his striking speech on April rgth, 
in support of collective security, frankly owned that the peace 
of Europe depended on one of these dictators, the German 
Chancellor—an acknowledgement which might well fill that 
petit caporal with pride—and appealed to him to say the word 
which would ‘‘lift the black shadow of fear from Europe.” 
But to what a pass has European civilization been brought, by 
the insane and unChristian rivalries of nations, that its des- 
tinies should depend on a single wiil! And is there any single 
man well enough equipped, morally and intellectually, to be 
endowed with such power ? 


The Abyssinian Adventure 

TALY’S adventure in Abyssinia draws towards its melan- 

choly, inevitable close. Whatever material benefit it may 
bring to the country that projected it, we are concerned here 
only with its effect upon the family of nations, painfully grop- 
ing towards domestic peace by a variety of agreements in 
restraint of individual selfishness. It can hardly be denied 
that the prospects of international peace have grievously suf- 
fered by Italy’s claiming in this instance to pursue her own 
interests irrespective of engagements, freely and solemnly 
entered upon, with other nations. It is lamentably true that 
she can quote many precedents for her action from the records 
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of other nations, this included, but they are all drawn from 
pre-War history, and thus ignore the desperate and pitifui 
efforts being made by a war-ruined world to banish for ever 
the plague of warfare by substituting law for force in a sys- 
tem of collective security. Italy has openly and deliberately 
withdrawn from that endeavour, for her one spokesman does 
not believe in the possibility of international peace, and has 
lately taken occasion, speaking to the Assembly of Corpora- 
tions on March 23rd, to announce that all the material forces 
of the nation should be organized and ‘‘welded into one con- 
crete warlike bloc’’ to meet the conflict which is not only “‘in- 
evitable’’ but ‘‘imminent.’’ If ever there were a counsel of 
despair we have it here—a total abandonment of the hard- 
won benefits of the Great War, and a return to the methods 
of the jungle. The Vatican organ, Osservatore Romano, the 
only paper in Italy which can speak its mind freely, calls this 
attitude ‘‘the negation of religion and of the Christian con- 
ception of order and civil society,’’ and boldly states that, if 
the Pope’s guidance had been followed, this war would never 
have been declared. 


The Pope warns, but in vain 
E may recall the words of warning spoken by His 
Holiness last year, on April ist, at the Canonization 

Consistory when, hoping as it were against hope, he said: 

‘‘We cannot convince ourselves that those who have the 

people’s prosperity and well-being at heart should wish to 

hurl into the abyss, not only the nation confided to them, but 
the whole human race. If there should be anyone . . . who 
makes preparations for such a scourge, then we cannot with- 
hold this prayer to the all-powerful God: ‘Lord, scatter the 
nations which desire war.’’’ And again: ‘‘It would be a 
crime so enormous, a manifestation of fury so mad, that we 
consider it absolutely impossible that nations could again 
take up arms against each other, shedding the blood of their 
brethren, spreading ruin and destruction by land and sea and 
air.’’ Nevertheless, with counsels such as these ringing in its 
ears, the Italian civil power, with which the final decision 
lay, began its Abyssinian campaign. And what has astonished 
the world, the Government has carried, (as far as one can see, 
for adverse opinion under Fascism cannot find expression), 
the whole Catholic population with it, especially after the 
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imposition of sanctions by the League nations. So much is this 
the case that a writer in The Times (April 11th) thought it 
necessary to remind his countrymen that the attitude of 
Italians as a whole to our “‘interference in Italy’s affairs,’’ was 
‘fone of blank and unaffected non-comprehension,’’ and to re- 
call that, a generation ago, England herself was generally 
regarded on the Continent as a wanton and unjust aggressor 
against Boer independence. The fact is that when a nation 
conceives that its vital interests are unjustly attacked, it sooner 
or later succumbs to the disease known as ‘‘war-fever.’’ We are 
now in a position to observe the effects of this malady, from 
the outside as it were, whereas during the Great War we were 
ourselves its victims. We may note the invariable symptoms 
—a period of intense, one-sided propaganda to start with, 
charges and counter-charges growing in vehemence, since 
each belligerent must feel righteously indignant before he can 
be led to fight, and be convinced that life and honour and high 
moral principles are at stake against the attack of a despicable 
opponent seeking unjust ends by unfair means. Then fol- 
lows anger against those who do not share these views, for 
world-opinion cannot be lightly flouted. Then the spreading 
of rumours of atrocities—who was it said that lies are more 
important in a modern campaign than aeroplanes ?—if only 
to justify the perpetration of atrocities in reprisal. And finally 
the abandonment of all restraint of humanity under pressure 
of the need for a speedy and complete victory. This is what 
the onlooker witnesses to-day, and the recurrence of these 
phenomena is a further sad proof that the fearful visitation 
of 1914—1918 has not impressed itself on the public con- 
science permanently enough to make war as an instrument of 
national policy henceforward and in every quarter un- 
thinkable. 


Blame should not be indiscriminate 


HE TIMES correspondent’s warning is useful and 

wise. What the Italian nation at the moment deserves 
is sympathetic comprehension. A speaker at a meeting of 
three hundred astrologers at Harrogate the other day—ap- 
parently a seriously-minded conference—predicted that in 
June next ‘‘there will be much muddled thinking and no sound 
decisions.’’ Alas! one need not be an astrologer to predict 
“muddled thinking’’ about foreign affairs, for it is always 
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with us. Political thinking is often muddled because it is too 
selfish : it forgets the rights of both God and the neighbour. 
Not only is there no common and fixed standard of morality 
in the formal dealings of nations, but, within each State there 
are many who have abandoned reason and the moral law as 
guides to conduct. Still, the fact that Italy is predominantly 
Catholic and that the whole people, clerics and laity alike, 
think the Abyssinian campaign is righteous, compels us to 
conclude that they have been told and believe that Abyssinia 
is an unjust aggressor in the full sense of the term, invading 
rights of paramount importance to their country, so imper- 
vious to reason and justice that he can be restrainéd in his 
iniquity, every other means having definitely failed, only by 
force of arms, so barbarous in his mode of fighting that he 
can be overcome only by equal or greater savagery, so in- 
corrigibly wicked that he must, by entire and effective con- 
quest, be deprived for ever of the power to repeat his offence. 
All this they must believe who hold that their country is 
justified in her ‘‘colonial enterprise,’’ and people so persuaded 
—and we repeat that ‘‘war-fever’’ is there at its height, im- 
mensely stimulated by ‘‘sanctions’’—must needs feel ag- 
grieved that, for this crusade against slavery, this vindication 
of European culture, this opening-up of the waste places of 
the earth by the sacrifice of Italy’s blood and treasure, they 
are so sternly condemned by the nations of the League. Yet 
they cannot rightly complain that we do not share their view, 
although, not holding ours, they can complain if we accuse 
them of violating conscience. The most we can say is that, 
the facts being what we think them, their Government’s pro- 
paganda has been extraordinarily successful in rousing and 
directing their patriotic feeling. 


Confidence shaken by Treaty-violation 


HE Osservatore Romano in its Easter Day issue stresses 
the need of Christian charity as well as of faith in the 
pledged word if civilization is to survive : 


The collapse of faith in treaties, the re-awakening of 
slumbering national hatreds, the renewed struggle for 
supremacy, the lack of trust in institutions for peace and 
in the force of law as a substitute for the law of force, 
keep world-society in a state of nervous panic and dis- 
tressing spiritual feebleness. 
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It was lack of charity towards beaten Germany that gave 
Herr Hitler the chance which he has exploited with such 
extraordinary success; it was lack of charity on the part of 
the League towards the claims and aspirations of Italy that 
gave excuse for her Abyssinian campaign and, unless those 
amongst the Great Powers who have great possessions learn 
wisdom, their lack of charity in not sharing their abundance 
with those who are Great but relatively poor, will postpone 
for ever the advent of world-peace. This fallen world cannot 
be run on merely natural lines. It needs God’s help to stand 
and remain upright, and God has given it His commandments 
to be its permanent support. But even the natural law has 
its sanctions, and habitual violations of truth and honesty 
would make civil and social life impossible. Accordingly, 
the moralist is concerned at the recent grave breaches of inter- 
national treaties to the observance of which national honour 
was pledged, precisely because they show that even national 
honour and good faith are apt to be sacrificed for some im- 
mediate advantage in politics or warfare. 


Warfare essentially inhuman 

ATURALLY enough, the ‘‘frightfulness’’ exercised on 

the helpless and unprotected Abyssinians has revolted 
the popular imagination more than has the German breach 
of Locarno or, as some admit, our repudiation of debt to 
America. Yet before the end of the Great War bombing of 
unprotected towns and the use of poison gas were common 
practices and only the Armistice prevented the employment of 
still worse horrors. Experience has shown that warfare, being 
essentially barbarous, cannot be ‘“‘humanized.’’ Rather than 
forgo advantage or risk defeat, the State at war will find 
excuse for any expedient however inhuman. In another con- 
flict we may well expect water and food to be poisoned as well 
as air—there is no ethical difference between the processes— 
and the Red Cross itself not immune. Mr. Baldwin long 
ago told us that against air-attack ‘‘the only defence is in 
offence, which means that you have to kill women and child- 
ren more quickly than the enemy [can] if you want to save 
yourselves.’’* And, accordingly, all the signatories of ‘the 
Geneva Anti-Gas Protocol of 1925 have been busy ever since 
inventing gases of still greater malignity, so as to be ready 


1 House of Commons, November 10, 1932. 
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each to get his blow in first, since no one trusts the rest to 
honour their signatures. And this foresight has been un- 
happily justified by proceedings in Abyssinia. If Mr. Bald- 
win, who is a Christian, had spoken his whole mind he would 
have said, ‘there is no defence against bombing except by 
the total and final abolition of aerial warfare in response to 
the demand of an enlightened and outraged world-opinion.”’ 
Here we are, said the Premier again, twelve months ago, 
“two thousand years after Our Lord was crucified . ..spending 
our time thinking how we can get the mangled bodies of child- 
ren to the hospitals and how we can keep poison gas from 
going down the throats of the people.’ * He was alluding to 
the practical futility of protective measures against a gas 
attack which, nevertheless, Governments have to make a show 
of elaborating. But the root of the danger lies in the poisoned 
international atmosphere. 


Catholics and Social Life 

E are familiar in this country—and the phenomenon is 

noticeable in Catholic America as well—with the ex- 
ceedingly slow growth of a ‘‘Social Sense’’ amongst our 
people : a knowledge, i.e., leading to action, that our civil and 
industrial systems are not wholly in accord with Christian 
morality, that they need reform, that the remedies proposed 
are often worse than the disease, and that there are certain 
Catholic specifics. Generally speaking, such knowledge is 
not explicitly taught in our catechisms and secondary schools, 
nor is it often the theme of pulpit eloquence, whilst, after 
school, the Catholic is frequently isolated in non-Catholic 
surroundings, to the character of which he sooner or later con- 
forms. When the Catholic forces are better organized we 
may hope for a speedier advance, for it is surely a reproach 
to the Church that her members, knowing the truth, are not 
more persistent in sharing it.and thus contributing to the wel- 
fare of the State which is theirs. Those Catholics who have 
supplemented their schooling by the study of social and ethi- 
cal problems—they are always combined—have found what 
strength it gives them in the constant quasi-religious discus- 
sions, always going on in workshop and club. Knowledge is 
power, especially a clear knowledge of true principles, in 
which non-Catholic opponents, however glib in other respects, 


1 House of Commons, May 22, 1935. 
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are necessarily lacking. On the other hand, the trained Com- 
munist speaker may in one conversation propound a dozen 
difficulties of which his untrained Catholic interlocutor per- 
haps has never heard. One would think that the instinct of 
self-protection and the promptings of self-respect, apart from 
zeal for the Faith, would impel all adult Catholics to equip 
themselves, both theologically and morally, so as to give a 
good account of what St. Peter calls ‘‘the hope [which in- 
cludes the faith] that is in them.”’ 


The Social Teaching of the Popes 

T was this supply of well-instructed and zealous layfolk 
[ wich the Archbishop of Westminster, addressing the an- 
nual meeting of the C.T.S. on April 23rd, stressed as the 
chief need of the Church in England to-day, so as to carry on 
with greater vigour the catechetical work of the Catholic 
Evidence Guild and the study groups of the Catholic Social 
Guild. In the States, which are reckoned a generation behind 
us, bad as we are, in the application of Christianity to in- 
dustry, and where Catholics apparently need an even greater 
stimulus to emancipate themselves from secular social prin- 
ciples, Bishop O’Hara, Chairman of the Catholic Action De- 
partment of the N.C.W.C., has had the inspiration, on oc- 
casion of the coincidence of the forty-fifth anniversary of 
“Rerum Novarum’’ with the fifth anniversary of ‘‘Quadra- 
gesimo Anno”’ on May 15th, to call upon all Catholics to com- 
memorate the event by a sustained effort to assimilate and 
apply the Papal teaching. 


These world-letters [says the Bishop] reject the old 
individualism of unrestrained competition. They reject 
the newer era of a vast and cruel private domination, held 
by wealth, investment-control and credit. They tell us 
to retain private ownership, but to make it the normal 
portion of the average man and rigorously to subject it 
to the common good. They insist that wages, salaries, 
prices, and all income from property shall be, in an order 
of social justice, at levels which shall give every family 
and the whole community the secure material means of 
a good life. They tell employer and employee their ob- 
iigations of individual and collective honesty and in- 
dustry, of social justice and charity toward each other 
in the bonds of a common undertaking as children of God. 
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More briefly, their aim is to overthrow the Kingdom of Mam- 
mon by bringing man’s natural acquisitiveness, the root of 
all evil if unchecked, and of all progress if properly con- 
trolled, under the sway of morality. It is lamentable that 
instead of spreading this teaching far and wide, there are 
Catholics there who have never heard of it, or who dispute its 
applicancy to modern industry and in practice repudiate it, 
or who weaken its effect by controversy about its meaning. 


The Catholic Land Movement 


HE practical application of one phase of the Papal teach- 

ing made by certain devoted Catholics, who have estab- 
lished Land Associations in various parts of the country with 
the aim of restoring the balance between urban and rural life 
and mitigating the curse of excessive industrialism, received 
something of a check last November, when the bishops, who 
are severally the patrons of the various schemes, decided that, 
in view of the paramount claims of the schools on the support 
of Catholics at the moment, they could not countenance any 
further appeal for funds for the Associations. This, coupled 
with the refusal of aid from the Government, often curiously 
blind to real values where Catholic enterprise is concerned, 
was such a shock that the Midland Association has closed 
down its training-farm, and remained itself in existence on 
the strength of a casting-vote. However, happily things are 
not so bad as they at first appeared. The bishops have in no 
case withdrawn their moral support; there is no trace of cen- 
sure in their decision; the Associations can be assured that 
their aims and projects, which indeed have received the whole- 
hearted endorsement of the Holy Father, are thoroughly 
Catholic in spirit, and we trust may look forward when the 
crisis is past to further and fuller financial encouragement. 
Their Quarterly for March, aptly named The Cross and the 
Plough, sent free to Members and Associates (2s. 6d. and 1s. 
per annum respectively) gives a full account of their present 
condition and prospects. 


The Walsingham Pilgrimage 
MONGST the latter is a Pilgrimage to Walsingham, the 
English Nazareth, joined to a Novena of Masses 
from the 13th to the 23rd of May, particulars of which may 
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be had from J. J. Harold Consterdine (3b Morpeth Terrace, 
London, S.W.1). This pilgrimage will be a real one and 
not a mere excursion, and apparently the pilgrims will carry, 
and find accommodation in, their own tents. We do not fear 
for the Land Movement whilst that spirit animates it. Mean- 
while, Walsingham itself has additional attractions this year. 
The Shrine in the Slipper Chapel has been completed, and the 
material well-being of the pilgrims, sure to grow in numbers 
each year, has been furthered by the provision of another 
hostel called St. Aelred’s—a beautiful old Georgian house in 
the market-place, acquired by the Bishop of Northampton and 
adapted without disfigurement to modern requirements. It 
is in charge of a Lady Superintendent, the terms are moderate 
and, even so, reduced in the case of priests and Religious, and 
there is a private chapel in the house. 


The Pilgrimage of Grace 

T has been suggested in The Tablet that the 4ooth anniver- 

sary of the revolt of the North of England in 1536, called 
“The Pilgrimage of Grace,’’ which followed Henry the 
Eighth’s suppression of the monasteries and his usurpation of 
supremacy in Church affairs, should be commemorated in 
some way by English Catholics as the last considerable pro- 
test—there were smaller risings under Elizabeth—of Catholic 
England against Tudor heresy and schism. The revolt was 
ill-conceived and ill-led, actuated by a mixture of motives 
with the religious predominating, as the demands of the rebels 
show. The restoration of the monasteries, and of the rights 
of the clergy, the removal of the King’s evil and low-born 
councillors, the deprivation of the heretical bishops, were 
the chief. Henry, who was at one time in real danger, tem- 
porized and finally secured the submission of his revolting 
subjects by promise of pardon which, of course, he after- 
wards retracted. None of his many victims is reckoned among 
the martyrs, though many did die, maybe, for the Faith, but 
the spirit of the despot can be plainly seen in his answer to 
their petition which is given in Froude’— 


Concerning the choosing of councillors I have never 
read, heard nor known that princes’ councillors and pre- 
lates should be appointed by rude and ignorant common 


1 “History of England,”’ Vol. II, p. 527. 
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people. How presumptuous then are ye, the rude com- 
mons of one shire, and that one of the most brute and 
beastly of the whole realm, and of the least experience, 
to take upon you, contrary to God’s law and man’s law, 
to rule your prince whom you are bound to obey and 
serve, and for no worldly cause to withstand ? 







It will be seen that the Absolute State is no novelty in Europe. 
The wonder is that so many nations should to-day revert to 
an authoritarian regime like that we shook off so many cen- 
turies ago. 












Les Offrandes 


Scene: Brittany 


EE, I bring you a silver heart, 
Mary, my mother! 
No need have you of a silver heart— 
My humble gift so frail and cold— 
For the heart of you is a heart of gold, 
Mary, my mother! 


See, I bring you a crown of flowers, 

Mary, my mother! 

No need have you of a crown of flowers, 
For the very loveliest flower that blows 

Is your own sweet blossom—A mystic Rose, 
Mary, my mother! 


See, I bring you a little child, 

Mary, my mother! 

No need have you of a little child, 

For your beautiful arms enfold and shrine 
A King of children—the Child Divine, 
Mary, my mother! 


But a silver heart is a fair plaything, 

Mary, my mother! 

And a baby loves a bright plaything, 

And of light and dew the blossoms are spun, 
And the child? He is my only son, 

Mary, my mother. 
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THE SODALITY OF OUR LADY AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


N the general rally of the Catholic forces which, under 

the inspiration of the Vicar of Christ, is proceeding all 

over the world, may surely be numbered one widely- 
spread and long-established organization to which THE 
MonTH has not infrequently called attention,’ viz., the 
‘‘Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary.’’ It was formally con- 
stituted more than 350 years ago in the Roman College of the 
Society of Jesus and, naturally, spread at first in Jesuit 
churches and schools. But it soon began to expand further, 
and now it includes all like bodies of men and women 
under whatever direction in the entire world, which have been 
granted affiliation with the parent-body in Rome (called the 
“Prima Primaria’’) by the General of the Society, and which 
thus share in the many indulgences and other privileges 
granted to the organization by the Sovereign Pontiffs. How- 
ever, although his initial grant is necessary, the General’s 
jurisdiction extends only to those local bodies which are under 
Jesuit guidance.’ Previous accounts of the Sodality in these 
pages have dealt mainly with its origins and its history in 
various countries. It has always shown itself, under effective 
guidance, capable of inspiring Catholic laymen with true 
apostolic zeal, and we feel sure that it is destined to play an 
important part in the work now before the Church. 

For this reason it may be interesting to say something 
about its modern developments as the spearhead of the Marian 
apostolate. Since the providential role of the Mother of 
God has been from the beginning to ‘‘mother’’ His Church, 


1 See THe Montn, ‘‘A Model Sodality: Barcelona,’”’ January, 1934: ‘‘The 
Paris Sodality,’’ June, 1934: ‘‘A Survey of the Sodality B.V.M.,’’ December, 
1934: all articles by Paul R. Crane, S.J. 

2 Some confusion has been caused by not distinguishing between the Sodality 
B.V.M., which is affiliated with the ‘‘Prima Primaria,’’ and those various 
confraternities for women and girls which go by the generic title of ‘‘Children 
of Mary.’’ There are, for instance, the ‘‘Children of Mary of the Sacred 
Heart,”’ instituted by St. Sophie Barat about 1818, the ‘“‘Children of Mary 
Immaculate,’ founded in Paris by the Sisters of Charity in 1847, and the 
well-known ‘‘Children of Mary Immaculate and St. Agnes’’ which was canoni- 
cally erected in 1864 at the church of St. Agnes Without the Walls in Rome, 
is under the control of the Canons Regular of the Lateran, and has its English 
headquarters in Victoria Street, London. Its many branches in England form 
a national federation which held its annual rally in the Albert Hall last October. 
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so that one of her chief titles is ‘‘Mediatrix Omnium Gratia- 
rum,’’ it is natural that a body under her patronage and in- 
spiration should be conspicuous for its apostolic zeal, the 
more so because the Christian apostolate is independent of 
and anterior to any organization of lay forces. ‘‘So let your 
light shine before men,’’ Our Lord told His disciples, ‘‘that 
they may see your good works and may glorify your Father 
who is in heaven.’’ And St. Paul thus exhorted the first 
Christians in Rome: ‘‘Be careful to do good, not only before 
God but also before men.’’ Baptism makes the Christian an 
adopted member of Christ’s family ; Confirmation consecrates 
him to warfare against error and evil; the Holy Eucharist is 
essentially unitive. Thus, the Faith itself is a social force and 
has a social expression quite apart from particular organiza- 
tions for specific purposes. As a member of Christ’s mystical 
body, the Christian is debarred from isolated existence and 
action. His profession means separation from the world and 
adhesion to Christ. This involves a way of life and a habit 
of mind that men are to remark: ‘‘By this shall all men 
know ...’’ The Christian, in other words, is another Christ 
and his passage through the world must needs be ‘‘for the 
fall and the resurrection of many in Israel.’’ 

Therefore, a Christian who takes God’s Mother in a special 
way as his leader is bound to be in the forefront of the effort 
to Christianize the world. Father Faber said: ‘‘Jesus is ob- 
scured because Mary is kept in the background,’’ and Car- 
dinal Newman endorsed that assertion. Mary has shown 
herself, he affirmed, not the rival, but the minister of her Son ; 
she has protected Him, as in His Infancy, so in the whole 
history of the Catholic religion. Throughout Christian his- 
tory she has played her unique part in the Christian aposto- 
late by reason of the fact that she is the Mother of God. The 
Councils merely clarify and define the implications of the 
Crib. The clear conception and contemplation of the highest 
created greatness is a precondition for worthy thoughts re- 
garding the greatness that is wncreated. Mary guards the 
citadel both of dogmatic and ascetical theology. The title, 
‘Mother of God,’’ was given to her at the Council of Ephesus, 
not because there was then any question discussed relative to 
her, but because that title was found the surest means of vin- 
dicating her Son’s Divinity against Nestorian error. 

Throughout the centuries Our Lady, the Mother of God, 
has defeated Nestorianism in all its manifestations. From her 
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divine maternity, certain obvious consequences issue. No 
one more perfectly reproduces and exemplifies the mind and 
spirit of Christ than His Mother. If He is the King of 
Apostles, she is their Queen, possessed of the Apostolic vir- 
tues in a matchless manner and uniquely fitted to impart them. 
Furthermore, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, as 
another consequence of her maternity, fits her yet further for 
the Apostolic role. She is the only creature whom sin of any 
kind has not touched—‘‘our tainted nature’s solitary boast.’’ 
Hence the loving enthusiasm with which we do boast of her 
and see in her “‘the cause of our joy.’’ Just as her Son’s 
presence amongst us inspires the liturgical solemnities of the 
Church’s worship, so devotion to her brings in its train what 
may be called the festive side of Christianity : May celebra- 
tions, processions with banners, flower-decked images, pil- 
grimages, public services of one kind or another at historical 
shrines : all of which are part of the Catholic apostolate. For 
the Faith is not only taught; it is ‘‘caught.’’ It is essentially 
a Crusade—not a debate. It moves forward by contagion and 
by example, far more than by abstract reason or philosophi- 
cal disquisitions on revealed truths of faith, although these 
latter have their necessary place. 

Of course, loss of faith in the Divinity of Our Lord destroys 
at once in the mind afflicted by it the sense of the singular and 
surpassing sanctity of His Mother. Hence the modernistic 
impression that Catholic devotion to Mary is something un- 
manly and childish.’ Yet in a well-known passage in his 
“History of European ‘Morals,’’ the Irish Protestant, Lecky, 
testifying to the elevation of the status of women and the 
softening of the manners of men produced by ‘‘Catholic rever- 
ence for the Virgin’’ throughout the ages, shows a truer ap- 
preciation of Our Lady’s apostolate. And since Catholics 
believe that Christ has formally appointed His Mother to be 
theirs as well, how can any right-minded person think that the 
filial affection thus evoked is sentimental or excessive? Still, 
we are always in danger of being influenced by the non- 
Catholic atmosphere around us, tainted as it ever is with 
Puritanism and Jansenism. The danger, in fact, is common 
everywhere. St. Peter Canisius charged certain Catholics in 
Cologne with being ‘‘tinged with heretical leanings,’’ because 
they inveighed against a public cultus to the Mother of God. 


1 The wonderfully wide and rapid extension of a modern Marian confra- 
ternity (1921), the Legion of Mary, which engages in social work even amongst 
the poorest and roughest, is a standing refutation of this foolish charge. 
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St. Alphonsus Liguori refuted the teachings of a certain 
Abbé Rolli who attempted to show that Our Lady’s titles in 
her Litany were extravagant. St. John Bosco had to argue 
with a Piedmontese statesman to persuade him to join in a 
public recital of the Rosary. 

At a particular period or in a particular place, the Catholic 
body may find itself in a state of social isolation, regarded as 
alien or hostile by the majority of those whom it meets. In 
fact, as anti-Christian forces gain ground in many lands— 
Russia, Germany, Spain, Mexico—this would seem to be a 
feature of Catholic life that is destined to grow. All the more 
important, therefore, is it for such isolated Catholics to realize 
their organic union with the Church Universal in space and 
time, and the ‘‘cultus’’ of Our Lady is eminently adapted to 
effect this. Consider, for example, the innumerable shrines 
of the Madonna, and places of pilgrimage, which, in the pro- 
vidence of God, have come into being everywhere, here as 
well as abroad, in the Old World and in the New. Those 
centres of worship often embody an ancient tradition, linked 
with the nation’s historic and popular life. Or they may be 
comparatively recent, like the many local ‘‘Lourdes’’ attached 
to particular churches and sometimes favoured like the origi- 
nal by miraculous graces. The recent revival of devotion to 
Our Lady of Walsingham is an event of cardinal importance, 
reminding the present generation that England was once 
effusively Catholic." For the real and final object of all shrines 
and pilgrimages is to keep men in mind of the supernatural 
and eternal, and to give sinners occasion for returning to God. 

This, then, is the explanation of the many ‘‘Madonnas”’ 
venerated locally all over the world. They are part of Our 
Lady’s mission as Co-Redemptrix. No more than her Blessed 
Son is she inactive in heaven. She is the Mother of all the 
faithful, and she speaks to the simple and the unlettered—.e., 
to the great mass of Christians—through visible and external 
channels, adapted to their mode of life and habit of thought, 
as may be seen, not only in the great international shrines of 
Christendom, but in the local statues, pictures and way-side 
chapels. Grace does not work in the void : it is delicate and 

1 That some alleged apparitions of Our Lady have turned out to be spurious 
or dubious does nothing to discredit those which the authorities of the Church 
have pronounced to be worthy of credence. That, and not the occurrence of 
miracles, spiritual or physical, is the final test. God gives graces in response 
to genuine and humble desire however evoked: one may spiritually profit by 


prayer during Exposition, even though the Host, by some accident, has not 
been consecrated. 
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considerate in its action, according to times and places and 
circumstances. Our Lady’s language and appearance were 
not at Lourdes what they were at Guadalupe,’ because Berna- 
dette was a French peasant girl of the nineteenth century, and 
Juan Diego, a Mexican Indian boy of the sixteenth, for every 
single apparition of Our Lady illustrates the philosophy of 
divine grace. She appeared to the Indian in the guise of an 
Indian princess. She spoke his language, she told him that 
she wanted him, not one of the conquering soldiers of Cortez 
but him, a simple boy, to be her ambassador and the chosen 
instrument of her work. 

We have touched upon the two qualities or characteristics 
of the Queen of Apostles which mark her out as pre-eminent 
amongst Our Lord’s agents in the work of applying the bene- 
fits of His Redemption to the souls of men. She merits to 
be called ‘‘Co-Redemptrix’’ in the sense that God made her 
free consent the condition of His becoming our Saviour, and 
she is hailed as the Channel or Mediatrix of God’s grace to 
man, because through her we have received the very source of 
grace, Christ our Lord: whence the closely allied titles in 
her Litany—‘‘Mater Christi,’’ ‘‘Mater divine gratiz.’’ To 
imagine this latter teaching to be contrary to the Church’s 
unchanging dogma that Christ is the One Mediator between 
God and man is to deny to Our Lord the power of ever dele- 
gating His functions. This is not the place to prove that He 
has done so in the case of His Mother, but the doctrine is 
involved in her divine Maternity, has deep roots in the 
Church’s tradition and has been taught by many of the 
Fathers and in many Papal Encyclicals. For example, Pius 
X, in his Encyclical ‘‘Ad illum diem’’ (February 2, 1904) in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Definition 
of the Immaculate Conception, wrote : 


Through Mary, and principally through her, we are 
given the means of obtaining a knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. This cannot be doubted when it is remembered 
that with her alone Jesus was united for thirty years, as 
befits a son to be united with his mother, in ties of intimate 
domestic life. Who other than His Mother can have a 
clearer understanding of the wonderful mysteries of the 
birth and boyhood of Christ, and above all of the mystery 


1 See, for a recent account of this famous Mexican shrine, an article by 
James Castiello, S.J., in America, February 15, 1936. 
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of the Incarnation, the beginning and the foundation of 
faith ? 


Again, Pius XI, in the Bull ‘‘Ineffabilis’’— 


The companionship in sorrow and suffering between 
the Mother and the Son, raised the Blessed Virgin to the 
position of the most powerful mediatrix and advocate of 
the whole world with her Divine Son. 


It would be wearisome even to enumerate the Saints and 
Doctors who have written of Mary in the same sense, but, as 
we have in mind the Sodality, we may point out that St. 
Ignatius in the Exercises causes the soldier of Christ to offer 
his allegiance to his Captain through the hands of His 
Mother, and, in the meditations on the early life of Our Lord 
stresses the intimate share that Mary had in His life, in anti- 
cipation, as it were, of the ideas expressed above by Pius X. 
Now Jesus Christ is not merely a character in history. He is, 
yesterday, to-day and for ever. And it is Catholic belief that 
the relations of Son and Mother remain unchanged in heaven 
wherein both now dwell in their risen and glorified bodies. 
He was known at Nazareth as the Son of Mary, and He has 
not since repudiated the title. 

This may help to explain to those who are outside the Catho- 
lic tradition why our present Holy Father chose the great 
shrine of Lourdes for the closing scene of the Holy Year 
(1934) that commemorated the nineteenth centenary of our 
Redemption. As usual, or rather beyond all precedent, 
Mother and Son were united in the hearts of the assembled 
worshippers, for the place was instinct with Mary’s primal 
grace—the Immaculate Conception—and the commemoration 
took the unparalleled shape of a continuous Triduum of 
Masses. Spoken from Rome through the radio, very literally 
urbi et orbi, the Holy Father’s prayer on the occasion—a 
prayer for the boon of international peace—reiterated that 
intimate connexion : 


O Mother of pity and mercy who, as Co-Redemptrix 
and sharer in His sorrows, didst stand by the side of thy 
dear Son when He accomplished on the Cross the re- 
demption of the human race . . . preserve in us and in- 
crease each day the precious fruits of His Passion and 
Redemption. . . Thou, who art the Mother of us all, 
grant that in purity of morals, unity of spirit and harmony 
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of soul, we may be able, through the achievement of 
international concord, to enjoy henceforward the gift of 
an unbroken peace. 


The Holy Father’s action and prayer indicate that the cultus 
of the Blessed Virgin, the creature brought into incomparably 
the closest relation of all to the Creator, harmonizes perfectly 
with the cultus of the Blessed Sacrament, i.e., the worship 
of the deified Humanity of Christ, which His Mother was the 
first to exercise. It would not indeed be difficult to show his- 
torically that they flourish and wane together. But the Holy 
Eucharist, Sacrament and Sacrifice, is the very core of Chris- 
tianity, and that is why the Church so closely interweaves the 
honour due to her, who for nine months was a living Taber- 
nacle, with the worship of the Holy Eucharist. 

This brief sketch of Our Lady’s place in God’s scheme of 
Redemption will, it is hoped, serve to relieve the Church of 
the gross and ignorant charge of Mariolatry, and justify the 
elaboration of her cultus in which her children have always 
delighted. There are many, devotions—particular means of 
access to God—which the faithful may practise or not accord- 
ing to liking, but devotion to Mary is not one of them. Like 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, it is an obligatory part 
of the spiritual equipment of the ordinary Catholic. But it 
has degrees. No one is bound to consecrate himself or her- 
self to special service of Our Lady. Countless thousands 
have, in fact, done so. The whole array of dedicated maiden- 
hood which is the glory of the Church may be said to have 
been inspired by her example. Great Orders like the Domini- 
cans and Jesuits hail her as their particular patron—nay, there 
are even Orders of men, the Servites and the Marists, founded 
duly to honour her. And it is, we submit, of the essence of 
that Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary to which we now 
return, to be bound in a very special manner to her service 
as Queen of Apostles. The Act of Consecration, pronounced 
by the candidate on admission, has wider implications than 
are always fully realized. It does not, of course, carry the 
obligations of the religious vows, but it does oblige the as- 
pirant to aim at achieving their spirit. He must emulate that 
detachment from worldly goods to which Our Lord on the 
Mount attached a special blessing. No client of Mary, the 
Model of both Virginity and Motherhood, but should make 
a real cult of chastity, before marriage as after. And claim- 
ing to be ‘‘Servus B.M.V.,”’ of her who at Cana gave a 
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perfect rule of life—‘‘ Whatever He shall say to you, do ye” — 
his obedience to God’s law must be something more than 
ordinary. This is the real meaning of the Sodalist’s conse- 
cration, accepted officially in the name of the Church by her 
approved organization, a rule which, if duly understood and 
adopted, brings with it a refinement of instinct, a docility of 
mind, a generosity of heart, a zeal for high spiritual achieve- 
ment, that eminently equip their recipient for the Christian 
apostolate. 

During the three and a half centuries of its canonical exis- 
tence the Sodality has frequently been commended by various 
Popes. Leo XIII, who was himself a member, is quoted, in 
a Pastoral on the Sodality by Bishop Herbert Vaughan of 
Salford, as saying: ‘‘Amongst the Sodalities established all 
over the world . . . the first place must undoubtedly be as- 
signed to that which is called the Prima Primaria and which 
excels all others by its development and extension.’’ This 
Pastoral was published in 1884, more than fifty years ago, 
and the half-century has witnessed many further develop- 
ments. In 1934 there were 1,205, and last year 1,277, new 
aggregations to the parent Sodality : the United States head- 
ing the list with 408. The total number throughout the world 
of these Congrégations mariales, as they are called in France, 
is now some 60,000: there are 600 in Ireland; even ‘‘Pro- 
testant’’ England has nearly 700. In an audience granted to 
the Roman Sodality on March 30, 1930, the present Holy 
Father used words which may be taken as expressing the 
ideals and functions of the Sodality everywhere— 


From the many sons who stand before him, well formed 
as they are, the Pope expects an ever more vigorous 
growth of good works and an ever more generous measure 
of support and assistance. You can continue to remain 
in your own organization and keep it intact. You should 
give it your affectionate loyalty, since it has been and 
will continue to be the safeguard of your Christian and 
Catholic formation of mind and heart. You will find the 
time, the opportunity, and the energy to take your place 
in the organized ranks [of Catholic Action] and yet re- 
main true to your consecration to your Heavenly Mother. 
. . . Your Sodality has always been ready to do good 
wherever the possibility or necessity presented itself. It 
has given its help in quiet and humble works as well as 
in important and difficult enterprises. . . 
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Besides Catholic Action properly so called, other In- 
stitutions, Associations and Enterprises exist. These, 
with a remarkable variety of organization, tend, some to 
a more intensive ascetical culture, others to practices of 
piety and religion and especially to the apostolate of 
prayer, or again to the exercise of Christian charity in 
all its extent and applications. They deploy, in fact, a 
wide and very efficacious apostolate, individual and social, 
under organizational forms of great variety, but appro- 
priate to each several enterprise. But for this very reason 
they differ from the organization proper to Catholic 
Action. They are, therefore, works which cannot simply 
be called Catholic Action, though they can and should 
be called its true and providential auxiliaries. 


His Holiness in all his expositions insists on the Sodality 
taking its full share in the apostolate of the laity, without 
merging its identity in other organizations. In Italy, under 
his own eye so to speak, Sodalities may form Catholic Action 
groups, coming in that regard under diocesan control, whilst 
remaining in purely Sodality matters under the jurisdiction 
of their own Directors.‘ During 1935, on the Feast of the 
Annunciation, the 350th anniversary of the foundation of the 
Sodality* was celebrated in Rome and elsewhere, and the Pope 
took occasion of an audience granted to the Italian Directors 
to reiterate his ruling that their body, whatever activities it 
should engage in to promote God’s cause, should never lose 
its specific character as a battalion under the banner of Our 
Lady. 

There are, as we have said, some 700 Sodalities in England 
—no mean contingent in the forces available for that con- 
certed lay-apostolate now in process of formation in the 
several dioceses of the country. If their members realize the 
spiritual ideals, constantly set before them as devoted servants 
of the Queen of Apostles, they will offer themselves with en- 
thusiasm to whatever work their several bishops assign them. 
They are already ‘‘consecrated’’ to the pursuit of personal 
holiness, an aim which is a prerequisite to any really fruitful 

1 The arrangements for harmonious co-operation with organized Catholic 
Action naturally vary in different countries. The solution adopted in Spain 
was published in El Debate on March 1st of this year. There, if anywhere, 
Sodalists have a wonderful opportunity of heroic work for Christ. 

® The actual Bull ‘‘Omnipctentis Dei’ constituting the Sodality was granted 
by Pope Gregory XIII to the Father-General of the Society on December 5, 


1584, although it had existed, uncanonically, since 1564; only in 1751 was the 
organization thrown open to women. 
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social enterprise and, if they live in the spirit of their pro- 
fession, should be ready for any enterprise of charity and 
zeal. Let us repeat for their inspiration the report lately pub- 
lished in the Osservatore Romano of the Holy Father’s words 
to a well-known Italian Sodality. ‘Your members,”’ he said, 
“*had seconded the fervent wishes of their Father; had, in- 
deed, anticipated them by their zeal and by their perseverance 
in their catechetical and missionary activities, in their devo- 
tion to the Blessed Eucharist and to Our Blessed Lady, by 
forming their minds to holiness and by embracing the cause 
‘ of Catholic Action, so dear to His heart, because it secures the 
collaboration of the clergy and laity.’ 

*‘Quod isti, nonne nos?’’ We are sure that, given the 
opportunity, British Sodalists will not fail to deserve like 
praise from the Vicar of Christ. 

GEORGE S. BURNS. 





Mater Divine Gratie 


ER hand unlocks to every man the treasure of God’s grace, 
There, where the airs of Paradise blow round her smiling face. 


On earth her children call to her, they kiss her blue robe’s hem 
And, with a mother’s tenderness, she stoops herself to them. 


‘*Hail, Full of Grace !’’—with stammering lips they tell of things 
divine, 
That made of lowly Nazareth an angel-haunted shrine. 


She soothes and heals their misery with love-instructed art; 
The sighs and tears of all the years she harbours in her heart. 


And so her children journey on beneath that Mother’s care 
Unto the Vision of her Son, the lodestar of their prayer. 


W. RBITH. 
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THE COMING MANILA CONGRESS 


HE Thirty-third International Eucharistic Congress, 

to take place at Manila in the Philippines next 

February, has a special importance of its own. On 

November 15, 1935, the ‘‘Commonwealth of the Philippines,”’ 

as has recently been described in THE MONTH,’ came into 

existence, and about that fact we need now say no more than 
the few lines that follow. 

All civilized Governments should agree that, so soon as a 
group of men can be truly called a nation and are able to 
stand on their own feet, they ought to do so, and to be al- 
lowed to do so. The difficulty is to determine just at what 
point such groups do become able to stand on their own feet. 
Can, for example, that vast agglomeration of groups that we 
call India even yet do so with any certainty of stability? 
Since the problem undoubtedly exists, it is not to be wondered 
at that those, who have derived benefit from controlling such 
groups and territories in the past, are likely to acknowledge 
more reluctantly than will the parties immediately concerned, 
or others, that such and such a group has become a true 
nation and fit for independence. Thus the French are more 
ready than the English are to say that Egypt can do so. Fur- 
ther, the out-going controller or suzerain is probably quite 
justified in expecting that a hot-blooded race, in the first flush 
of its independence, will express that independence in acts of 
reckless self-assertion, such as will probably be to the detri- 
ment of the departing Power, and, quite probably, to its own. 
Thus the French, again, are apt to interpret everything that 
the British do, and still more what they don’t do, in Egypt, 
in terms of fear for the Canal and thus for India. Some- 
times one is tempted to think that attacks upon independence, 
or, on the other hand, promises of independence, masked 
under the statements (i) that the group in question is not able 
to act both independently and in a civilized way, or (ii) that 
it most certainly does deserve its full independence, merely 
mean that the aggressor and the benevolent protector respec- 
tively are in need of petrol, and that the one expects to get it 
by conquest, the other, by grateful concession. 

My own feeling is that groups get independence slightly 


1 March, 1936, p. 265. 
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before they are ready for it, precisely because the temper of 
their people has been getting sufficiently heated to make it 
difficult for a controlling Power to refuse the gift, especially 
as, if it did, all its enemies all over the world would instantly 
call it a tyrant : yet that very over-heating may make the gift 
a dangerous one for the recipients themselves. Very little in 
this world happens at just the proper time. 

This applies to the Philippines only to this extent—their 
Commonwealth is very young, suggestible, malleable, liable 
to run away with itself and try hasty experiments. This is 
not in the least meant as blame; it merely says that nations, 
like individuals, take time to collect experience, and at the 
Start stand in special need of firm government based on really 
sound principles. 

As Catholics, we believe that there are no sounder prin- 
ciples from which the happy future of any State can be de- 
duced, than those which the modern Papacy has brought so 
clearly into light. Therefore, we augur very well indeed for 
the future of the Philippines if that Commonwealth is true to 
the promises of its birthday. On that occasion the popula- 
tion thronged the ancient churches where Mass was offered 
for the well-being of the islands; Sefior Manuel Quezon, the 
President, with all his family, received Holy Communion in 
his private chapel ; Sefior Osmeno, the Vice-President, showed 
his faith and devotion in the same manner; the first public 
orator at the opening ceremony was the Archbishop of Cebu, 
Mgr. Reyes, himself a Filipino, listened to by an assembly 
of some 200,000 citizens. His speech was remarkable for its 
generosity. Far from decrying those who had made them- 
selves responsible in the past for the government of the Philip- 
pine populations, he cried : 


When we look, Lord, upon the history of our nation, 
we recognize the protection of Thine Hand. Thou didst 
entrust us to the noble and Catholic land of Spain, which 
brought us the good message of the Gospel and guided 
us into the paths of Christian civilization. Thou didst 
assist us in our efforts for emancipation, by placing us 
thereafter under the protection of the United States of 
America for the development of our personality and our 
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possessions... Deign, Lord, to bless Spain ; to bless the 
United States... Deign to continue Thy work amongst 
us ! 


This seems to us an exceptionally fine acknowledgment that 
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God makes all things to work together for good. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, Mgr. O’Doherty, Archbishop of Manila, 
sang a solemn Te Deum in the Cathedral, 5,000 persons being 
present, and, in the choir, the President, the Vice-President, 
the members of the Legislative Assembly and the delegates 
of the United States Congress. A wireless message from the 
Holy Father was read : 


The Sovereign Pontiff, united in spirit with the civil 
authorities, the hierarchy and the people of the Philip- 
pines present at the Te Deum of this memorable day, 
and convinced that nations no less than individuals de- 
pend upon God, their Creator and their End, fervently 
prays that under the enlightened direction of its consti- 
tutional powers the young Commonwealth may attain to 
an ever loftier level of spiritual wealth and material pros- 
perity, so that from the very outset it may enjoy both 
happiness and peace. 


The special value of an International Eucharistic Congress 
in the Philippines is, therefore, obvious. Nothing could be 
so forceful in view of consolidating those excellent first-be- 
ginnings, and impressing on the Philippine imagination and 
intelligence what the ‘‘Holy Church throughout the whole 
round world’’ stands for and leads to. 

The actual preparation of such a Congress demands ex- 
tremely hard work, and in fact must start at least a couple 
of years beforehand. To begin with, exact information about 
the actual territory where it is to be held must be collected. 

Thus it appears that, in round numbers, the islands hold 
about 12,000,000 Natives; 15,000 Spaniards and half-castes ; 
and 3,000 Americans. Of these, about 11,000,000 are Catholic ; 
there are 140,000 pagans; 400,000 Mohammedans; 60,000 
Chinese; I have not the exact figures of the Protestant 
minority. The apostolate of the clergy consists, besides an 
obligatory sermon at every Sunday Mass, of three or four 
annual “‘retreats’’ given in the parishes, which implies not 
only parish churches but ‘‘chapels of ease,’’ since a single 
priest may have charge of 40,000 souls. For the last five years, 
the ‘‘Catholic Hour’’ has given opportunity for a dogmatic 
discourse each week. Some of the schools are secular; but 
Catechism is not forbidden in these; and it is regularly or- 
ganized everywhere by the Philippine ‘‘Catholic Action.” 
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Schoolmasters and mistresses are of the greatest assistance ; 
they are not allowed by law to teach Catechism themselves, 
but not seldom they are directors of Catholic Action, and so 
can see that the work is done properly though indirectly. The 
Spaniards long ago introduced the practice of ‘‘novenas”’ in 
honour of the patron saints of parishes; and these, as well as 
a very devout observance of the Months of Mary, of the Sacred 
Heart, or of the Rosary, provide opportunities for instruction 
and much good. ‘‘Closed’’ retreats are given several times 
a year, especially by Jesuits, to laymen, and in particular to 
workingmen ; University and other students have their own 
retreats. The Redemptorists do invaluable work in less ur- 
banized areas. 

The Holy Eucharist receives much homage (e.g., night 
adoration by the clergy, and by older and younger men) ; and 
the National Eucharistic Congress at Manila in 1929 was the 
starting-point for diocesan congresses, all of which were work- 
ing up towards the great International Congress to come. 

We have to agree that since the revolution of 1896, when 
the Spanish Friars were banished, the islands have suffered 
terribly from the lack of priests; and again from the loss of 
so many Religious. Happily, Catholic Action, using the 
term both technically and more widely for the ‘‘lay aposto- 
late,’’ has developed very well. Manila is happy in possess- 
ing one of the oldest Catholic Universities in existence. 
Founded in 1611, it became a pontifical University in 1619, 
and was under the protection of the Kings of Spain. The 
United States have, in their turn, recognized it. It contains 
seven faculties—theology, philosophy, law, literature, medi- 
cine, pharmacy, and technical sciences. It mothers 3,700 
students ; Dominicans have the control of its general manage- 
ment; since 1926 Father S. Tamayo, O.P., has seen to its 
remarkable extension—including a new building for anatomy ; 
a University chapel able to contain 4,000; a Seminary ; a fine 
gymnasium and swimming-pool, etc. It issues a number of 
periodicals, e.g., a scientific review, Unitas; a medical re- 
view ; a literary bulletin, and a students’ magazine, the Varsi- 
tarian. The teaching of religion has been totally re-organized ; 
many, arriving there from the public schools, are actually 
prepared for Baptism there. A Thomist society exists for the 
more intellectual of the students; the Holy Name society is 
a focus for Eucharistic devotion; a special class exists for 
future schoolmasters and mistresses; and each of the schools 
has its Eucharistic Crusade and a younger group of Catholic 
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Action. Finally, ex-students have a Writers’ Guild which is 
of real service to the editorial staff of the Defensa, the prin- 
cipal organ of the Manila Catholic Press. We are very glad 
to say that, on the initiative of the Rector and with the good 
will of the Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. Piani, the Manila 
students are to be affiliated to the International Secretariate, 
‘(Pax Romana,’’ of which His Holiness, Cardinal Pacelli 
and Archbishop Pizzardo have recently been saying such good 
things. 

1 might be asked why, in view of such consoling activity, 
any special preparation for an International Congress should 
be needed—within the Philippines, that is; for, of course, 
on this side of the globe shipping companies have to be nego- 
tiated with; delegates have to be appointed and their advent 
notified in view of the polyglot hospitality that will be re- 
quired; the immense experience collected by Mgr. Heylen, 
Bishop of Namur, who for so many years has presided over 
this vast enterprise, and by Comte Henry d’Yanville, the 
Secretary of the Permanent Committee, will have to be drawn 
upon. Father Boubée, S.J., who for so long has been a kind 
of organizing secretary for Congresses, and must be by now 
a very exhausted man, has already gone to the Philippines 
and been received with open arms. 

The real point is this. In order to exercise its maximum 
influence, a Congress must be unloaded of as much of material 
work as possible. There is always the desire to pack, on 
the contrary, as much as possible into it. This has to be 
resisted, and no generalities admitted so far as possible. Thus 
the normal theology of the Eucharist ought to be taken as 
already known; and, since it usually is not, a sort of year’s 
national Mission has to be organized and preached, so that 
everyone may arrive so far as possible well instructed as to 
the nature of the Holy Eucharist; its origin; its history ; its 
more recent developments, such as Frequent Communion and 
the active participation of the Laity in the Liturgy ; the fruits 
that are expected from Eucharistic devotion in individuals, 
within families, and in society at large, and so forth. This is 
even now going forward throughout the Philippines. You 
may say that those islands are experiencing a dogmatic Mis- 
sion, with special reference to the Centre of their Catholic 
life, which is the Sacrifice of the Mass and Holy Communion. 
To put it not altogether in an exaggerated way—Should all 
those novenas, devotions to the saints, and so forth, have 
tended to get divorced from their Centre, the Incarnation and 
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its prolongation in the Holy Eucharist, all these excellent ele- 
ments will none of them be destroyed ; but all of them will be, 
please God, preserved and linked together and caught up and 
made truly intelligible, by means of the Holy Eucharist, their 
Source and their End. ‘‘I am the Source, the River and the 
Sea—Needs must thy Cup be Mine, and given to Me.”’ 

It will, therefore, be realized that an International Euchar- 
istic Congress, involving so tremendous a dogmatic and devo- 
tional national preparation, is an unequalled fulcrum, so to 
call it, for the application of great spiritual forces, and makes 
all the difference to the nation within which it is held. 

Assuming this, we see more clearly how the Congress itself 
can concentrate on some special aspect of the Holy Eucharist. 
Sometimes the Congress takes the bit between its teeth, so to 
say, and goes whither it was not quite intended to. Thus, 
the Congress at Carthage in 1930 undoubtedly meant to con- 
centrate on St. Augustine. It certainly produced, as nothing 
else could have done, a great deal of scholarly work concern- 
ing that Catholic Titan. But what actually happened was, 
that the Martyrs simply laid hold of the situation. Perpetua 
and Felicitas, and their massacred children, were personalities 
that quite eclipsed St. Augustine, no doubt to his perfect satis- 
faction. Pilgrims, of course, trekked out to Béne (Hippo); 
but imaginations became chiefly filled with waving palms, 
flickering torches, the shadowy curves of amphitheatres, and 
the scent of sacred blood. For the pivotal subject of the Syd- 
ney Congress (1928) a theologian (now dead) had suggested 
the role of Mary in connexion with the Eucharist. I ventured 
to say that the subject was fascinating, but elusive, and totally 
alien to what I expected that Congress, given the Australian 
temperament, to need. In fact, save in smali specialist re- 
unions, it lapsed. But the whole spiritual future of Australia 
received an incalculable development, as I very well saw when 
returning there in 1934. Unbelievable developments had 
taken place in direct consequence of that Congress. 

At Manila, the predominating theme will be Missionary 
Enterprise. This is superbly apt. At once it diverts Philip- 
pine attention (if it needed so to be diverted) from the past. 
We all of us value our pasts (even when, paradoxically, we 
regret them): but we do so, because we regard them as a 
jumping-off ground for the future. The Philippines cannot 
at present regard themselves as a missionary agent beyond 
their Commonwealth. But the moment they regard them- 
selves as a missionary agent within it—as well they may, with 
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all those pagans, Mohammedans and Protestants—they will 
forget internal dissensions ; they will rise superior to merely 
nationalist ambitions : they will make of themselves a focus 
whence rays go outwards, instead of a circumference whence 
energy concentrates itself inwards. Thus they will be caught 
up into true world-Catholic-Action. 

It is not for nothing that we have the habit of singing, at 
the end of Benediction, the Laudate. ‘‘Praise God, all you 
Heathen : Him praise ye, all you Peoples!’’ Yes; upon us 
is established His mercy! Established! The Loyalty of the 
Lord endureth for ever! 

We Catholics are no in-breeders. We believe that we have 
a good thing, a unique thing, an incomparable thing. We 
wish, not to keep it for ourselves, but to contribute it. Every 
item in the forthcoming Eucharistic Congress at Manila is 
arranged to be thus contributive; apostolic; evangelistic ; 
Catholic-Actionist. We have no shame, when men call us 
Propagandists. We wish we were much more propagandist 
than we are. The Catholic has no vocation to ‘‘keep himself 
to himself.’’ Such a shrivelled ideal conflicts with the very 
Mission of Christ. We want to alter the world. The Philip- 
pines are being asked, next year, to take, for the first time, 
a part in altering the world. A part, consistent with their 
independence ; their Catholic personality. Independence can- 
not, in human things, mean aloofess. It must mean Freedom 
to energize according to one’s nature. The Nature of the 
Philippines is a Catholicized Nature; a Supernaturalized 
Nature. According to this, they must work, and without any 
doubt will do so. It would be to the enduring shame of 
Catholics elsewhere, were they not to co-operate, as far as 
possible, in their Christian endeavours.’ 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 


Note.—The chief ecclesiastical need of the Archipelago at the 
moment is a great increase of priests. Even last year Archbishop 


?We receive, from headquarters in Paris, voluminous information as to 
the progress of preparation and the difficulties attending it: but there is little 
that would bear quotation, so purely practical and mechanical is most of it, or 
again, so purely spiritual, like a campaign of prayers among children. One 
rather touching item, due to the initiative of the Holy Father himself, concerns 
the ever closer union of laity with clergy which is so dear to him. Daily, at 
these Congresses, there is a special reunion of priests. It is the Pope’s wish that 
the faithful should celebrate a ‘Holy Hour’’ of adoration during those re- 
unions, that God may be with His priests in their consultations, and to obtain 
vocations both numerous and spiritual. The Pope’s blessing cannot be given 
at the end of the final Mass—it would then be 2 a.m., I think, in the Vatican. 
It will, therefore, be given in the evening, when it should be about noon in 

ome. 
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O'Doherty of Manila put its needs at 2,000 more priests and 5,000 
more Sisters. The clerics must, in the main, be ultimately sup- 
plied from the islands themselves, and this source is being ener- 
getically developed. But the various Religious Orders which have 
so long evangelized the Philippines must needs continue and en- 
large their work, until the whole is thoroughly Catholicized. At 
the moment the ecclesiastical statistics of this great Catholic com- 
monwealth are as follows: 

The Archipelago is divided into one Archdiocese, nine Dioceses 
and one Prefecture-Apostolic. All the older Orders are at work 
again in it—Dominicans, Franciscans, Augustinians, Jesuits, and 
a number of more recent arrivals—Redemptorists, Mill Hill Fathers, 
Marists, Scheut Fathers, the Fathers of the Divine Word, the 
Missionaries of the Most Holy Eucharist—help in the Apostolate. 
Allowing for priests teaching and training others, invalided and 
retired, it is calculated that the average is one priest per 10,000 
Catholics, which leaves little scope for mission work amongst the 
pagans. The sects unfortunately are present in force, and the 
‘*National Church’’ schism, called Aglipayan, still persists to 
hinder the Apostolate. Recent statistics to hand represent 224 
members from the Maryland-New York Province of the Society 
of Jesus at work in the Islands. 

C.C.M. 
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“‘Non sine testimonio Semetipsum reliquit.’’—Acts xiv, 16. 


WALK, beauty-haunted by things that I know: 
The gull’s feet of coral; rose-lights on the snow. 


Gorse flame by blue water; the dove-breasted sea; 
The bugle’s war-passion ; the thrush-lover’s glee; 


Wide-ribboned plough lands where great horses strain ; 
Hills flecked by cloud shadows; green, tunnelling lane; 


Wind-dusks through tall grasses; fierce poppies in wheat ; 
Blue ground-smoke of Maytime; the gleaming wet street. 


I walk the world, haunted by heart-ache in all, 
By secret disclosings; by voices that call. 


O Infinite Beauty! all beauties that be, 
Unsilenced, insistent, must murmur of Thee. 


H. POWBLL. 
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THE FLIGHT FROM GOD 


LL thought, Plato would have us believe, is dialectic 

(not, of course, in the modern sense, dialectical). It 

is an inner dialectic, a dialogue, a discussion within 
the soul itself. A question is asked, an answer given ; a prob- 
lem faced and solved; scattered and varied phenomena are 
grouped under some final principle that will explain or at 
least interpret them. No doubt the problems of Plato and 
ancient thinkers generally were relatively simple. The an- 
swer they gave to them was by no means simple; it was al- 
ways a reference back to a higher world, to some more ulti- 
mate cause which could give to these phenomena reality and 
meaning. The solution may have been false in part; it was 
never shallow, often indeed profound and fundamental. But 
in much of what passes for modern thought there is a curious 
reversal of this position. The difficulties which present them- 
selves are very much more complicated ; the answer offered is 
frequently superficial and at times is no answer at all but a 
facile simplification. To consider but a few examples. 
Economic questions have become more and more intricate. 
Without expert knowledge it is unwise to pronounce upon 
them and since the experts are rarely in full agreement, the 
plain man is reasonably sceptical of their pronouncements. 
But the attempt to interpret all human activity, emotional, 
moral or spiritual, in terms of economics, to regard it all as a 
mere epiphenomenon, as a shadow cast in passing by an un- 
explained and inexplicable progress of economic factors, is 
something which Plato would have deemed unworthy of 
serious refutation and, philosophically, somewhat lower than 
the primitive cosmological visions of the Milesians. It is 
easier to explain away difficulties than to explain them. There 
is a tendency with a certain type of present-day psychologist 
to relegate mental and psychic happenings to the murky but 
convenient limbo of the unconscious, or to centre them round 
the pole of sexual repression and inhibition. And what is 
simpler and withal more fascinating than the notion of a 
continuous flux or process, in which nothing needs explana- 
tion, for it never remains itself but is ever on the point of 
becoming something else? The substance of things is dis- 
solved, their outline vanishes in an evolving process of 
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infinite resource and possibility. They are little more than a 
static framework thrown for practical purposes by the mind 
across the swiftly-flowing river of reality. They are hardly 
real enough to demand explanation ; what is real is the stream 
or process, and that is, in the last resort, incapable of explana- 
tion. Heraclitus has come to life again when we had all 
thought that he was decently interred by Plato centuries ago. 
What need was there for a philosophical exhumation? M. 
Bergson is a genius and an artist. But there is the danger of 
forgetting that his conception of a blind or at least a non- 
rational intuition and of the rocketing through time of a 
dynamic evolving current is just another of those simplifica- 
tions, so dear to a modern mind, which, with all its adven- 
tures and discoveries, is philosophically indolent and super- 
ficial. 

A recent work by a Swiss author makes the interesting and 
provocative attempt to interpret such phenomena of modern 
life and thought as a flight from God.’ The disintegration and 
chaos of modern life, its disturbed and restless rhythm, is not 
due, he thinks, to man’s lack of control; it is not that he is 
no longer master of the new forces he has called into being 
and evoked. Rather is it the new form of existence he is 
deliberately seeking in order more effectively to fly before the 
face of God. Men have, of course, in every age turned away 
and fled from God. But in previous ages faith was the ac- 
cepted thing; an objective world of faith did exist. Every- 
thing was considered ultimately in its relation to God as first 
and final cause. He was at once the source whence all had 
come and the principle from which the nature and significance 
of everything was derived. What was important was the 
nature, the essence of each thing, for it reflected there in its 
creaturely manner something of the perfection of its Creator ; 
and in its permanence it was an image of that eternity in 
which its Maker dwelt. In man more than in other creatures 
was to be found this resemblance to God; there it was mani- 
fest in his mind and freedom. The whole universe was bound 
to God, but man had his special relationship of conscious de- 
pendence. It was indeed possible for him to break loose from 
this world of faith, but only through a deliberate act of 
apostasy. He must resolve upon flight before he could 
escape ; and he was one of a small band of fugitives. To-day 
the situation is different. The objective world of faith is 


2 Max Picard, “Die Flucht vor Gott.”” Eugen Rentsch Verlag, Erlenbach. 
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shattered and man finds himself, without being aware of it, 
caught up in the restless rhythm of escape and flight from 
God. He is in an objective process of flight and an act of 
resolution is required before he can detach and extricate him- 
self from that process and root himself again in faith. And 
in this process only what is quantitative is taken into account. 
Everything is gathered up, as though by some giant tornado, 
and borne along in the process which grows and increases as 
it goes. The nature, essence, meaning of an object is now 
of secondary moment; it is like a discarded husk or shell. 
What is swept along must be made a mere unit among other 
units. An object is no more what it once was, a ‘“‘telos,’’ a 
something achieved and rounded-off with a position and signi- 
ficance in a stable world: its contours are blurred, it is no 
end realized, but a mere beginning, a point pregnant with 
possibilities; it has lost its substantiality and become but a 
phase in a dynamic process. 

The notion of necessity has become as meaningless as those 
of essence and of nature. Nothing is fixed and so nothing 
can be necessary. The all-dominant idea is that of possi- 
bility. Within the evolving stream are hidden and latent in- 
finite possibilities and who can say which among them will 
or will not be realized? There is no ‘‘impossible’’ now but 
only the ‘‘not-yet-possible.’? Whatever is fixed and perma- 
nent, criteria of truth and falsity, canons of right and wrong, 
all absolute standards, are swept up in this maelstrom of the 
potential. It seeks to engulf even God. In the world of faith 
everything would be impossible, nothing is possible, were 
God Himself only a possibility. But in the flight-process the 
first requisite for all other possibility is that God must be 
made merely possible. Protestant dialectical theology has 
endeavoured to rescue God from this position and to posit 
Him as that which is other than all that is possible. But thus 
conceived, He is made a mere postulate. He is no longer 
there by His own might and power but only as the necessary 
opposite, the higher pole from which to suspend that Span- 
nung or tension in which modern man finds himself to be. 

Man, too, like every other object, and indeed more than 
these, has lost his position, been made an unsubstantial wraith 
of his former self, been de-personalized. Mind and mental 
activity is ruled out or otherwise explained. It is made the 
characteristic reflection of some particular stage of develop- 
ment. It varies from one sociological period to another. What 
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matters is once again the process ; mind is what gathers round 
it, like some cloud or vapour, in varying manifestation and 
intensity. Personality, too, is resolved. The notion of a 
person as a unified and unifying principle, responsible to God 
and to itself, is too stable and too static for this hurrying 
rhythm of flight. It is broken up into many facets or aspects, 
now one revealing itself and now another. Psychologists will 
speak of a ‘‘subjective Ego,’’ a ‘‘collective Ego,”’ a ‘‘conative 
Ego,”’ and even an ‘‘Ur-Ich’”’ or “fundamental Ego.’’ The 
psychic experiences are pressed down into the various re- 
cesses of the sub- and un-conscious. Man is left a mere bundle 
of emotions, strivings, and activities that dart and flash un- 
controlled like the flickering of a serpent’s tongue. Gone is 
the unitive principle which held together this bundle and gave 
it form and meaning. The various Egos are but sham and 
hollow masks put on in mere succession and concealing the 
fact that true unity is no more. De-personalized man, his inner 
purpose vanished, is a something for statisticians to play 
with ; he is classed and pigeon-holed ; his private life, in mar- 
riage, family and the realm of human interests, is to be regu- 
lated and prescribed. Isolated and empty, he joins himself 
with others in associations that are external. He is a mem- 
ber of this club or society, an atom in this or that chance as- 
sembly or casual aggregate. He is labelled and ticketed as in 
some vast human cloak-room or repository as proletariat or 
bourgeois, as Nordic or non-Aryan ; external symbols attract 
and captivate him, draw out from him energy and devotion; 
he is Communist or Fascist not from rational conviction, but 
because he must rally round some banner and cling to it with 
an almost mystical enthusiasm. He is carried along, a zealot 
and a follower, lost to himself and heedless of that loss. He 
must lose himself in fact, otherwise how would he endure 
anxiety and fear, the sense of his loneliness and isolation ? 
The outward characteristics of this flight are noise and size 
and speed. Noise for the sake of noise. It is no longer the 
spoken word that prevails, the word that could contain the 
essence and significance of the thing spoken, or the measured 
harmonies of the older music, instinct with order and dignity 
and form. The aeroplane engine, the siren and factory- 
hooter, the staccato and syncopated rhythm or its absence— 
these have drowned them completely. Speed just for speed; 
a scurrying hither and thither, not that there is anything to 
be done when one arrives; a momentary halt, a point 
registered in the flight, and then to scamper off once more. 
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id The cult of quantity and size. Ever larger buildings, an 
id ever greater liner, whether it be economically profitable or not. 
a A factory grows and grows, outwards, always outwards; it 
rd has no unity, no central focus round which the rest is con- 
ig structed. Room is added to room, workshop joined to work- 
S, shop; the machinery within seems to be possessed of a 
ill demon’s force and, like a ship’s engines, to be driving the 
ve factory onwards in this process. It is as though the factory 
1e were not there that goods might be produced, but that the 
e- factory itself may go on extending, this formless, shapeless 
le thing, in which the rhythm of flight is symbolized and per- 
n- petuated. In the cities (though we in England still lag for- 
is tunately behind) flat upon flat, apartment beside apartment 
ve in buildings to which there would appear neither bound nor 
id limit, as though a child were to go on adding brick to brick 
he from a building box. The very stone and concrete seems to 
er have caught the rhythm and to be in continuous process. And 
ay upon this feverish haste and hurry of things and men there 
ir~ descends no cool of evening, no silent rest of night. Night is 
u- turned to day ; printing presses and engines are preparing to 
lf spur on the activity which has a trifle slackened, but that will 
n- gather force at break of day. The streets are lit with garish 
S- and frightening light so that the faces of those who pass are 
in fantastic in satyrs’ masks; the heavens are patrolled with 
or searchlights’ beams. And round the lights are gathered men 
ict in dance and revelry and song as though they had forgotten 
n; sleep, as though they dared not rest. They are the lanterns 
ut and the lights of fear, of fear of what they might be forced to 
th recognize and understand did they but pause even to repose. 

ot An eerie, phantom picture, reminiscent perhaps of Doctor 
Te Carl Sonnenschein’s graphic descriptions of post-War Ber- 
ire lin, exaggerated maybe but not untrue. It is the portrayal 
| of a world from which one notion is to be excluded, that of 
ze God. And yet man cannot exclude God without destroying 
he the universe and himself. For that he must needs de-nature 
he Nature and de-personalize Man. If he would lose God, he 
ed must lose himself, suffer his nature to be changed and de- 
ity graded, and be carried, vague and unsubstantial, along a 
y- never-ending path of motion. God he can only avoid at the 
_ cost of remaining continually outside himself, continually ab- 
d; sorbed by and caught up in the current of other things. As 
to soon as he returns home again, comes back, that is, to find 
int himself, then and there will he re-discover God. In his flight 
iS. he would fain escape from Him. The very speed and rest- 
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lessness of that flight shows that he is conscious of pursuit 
and that, were he to halt for a moment, he would be seized 
up out of the hurry and whirling by the strong arms of the 
Divine Pursuer. ‘‘Quo ibit fugiturus iste a facie Dei ?’’ asks 
St. Augustine, once himself a fugitive. ‘‘Where will he 
speed in his flight from before the face of God? He turneth 
himself hither, thither, as though seeking for a place where 
he may fly.’’ It is the story of the individual runaway ‘‘down 
the nights and down the days,’’ ‘‘a-down Titanic glooms of 
chasméd fears’’ with the throbbing consciousness of those 
strong feet of the Heavenly Hound that follow after through 
the tangled undergrowth of creation. It is fear that drives 
the fugitive on; and yet “‘fear wist not to evade as Love wist 
to pursue.’’ Man’s fear is stilled in the Divine Love and what 
was flight, becomes an Odyssey, a journey home. It is the 
strange mystery of all man’s revolt, a revolt that can never 
be made effective. The sinner would tear himself free from 
God, from whom he never can be severed. Were such sever- 
ance to be achieved, he would be dashed into a million frag- 
ments of nothingness, would be annihilated. In that act of 
rebellion and denial he is upheld by that very Hand of whose 
goodness he will have nothing and whose existence even he 
affects to repudiate. He is in flight before God. And yet 
that flight were impossible without the Pursuer to sustain the 
fugitive. 

Is it fanciful to imagine that what has been and is the 
experience of the individual, may become that of society, or 
at any rate, of large sections of that society? The very dis- 
content and chaos and restlessness of the modern world indi- 
cate only too clearly, quite apart from any more fundamental 
reason, that man’s attempt to find satisfaction in this-worldly 
idealism, his effort to create a paradise on earth, is losing its 
fascination and revealing itself for the hollow, futile and mean- 
ingless pastime that it is. May not mankind too pause for an 
instant in its flight, sense once more the firm earth beneath 
its feet, and find itself again for what it is, a creature thing 
upon a creaturely earth, slung in oscillating dependence from 
the throne of God? May it not hear the steps and voice of 
Him that follows in pursuit, aware of a sudden that the things 
in which it has sought its satisfaction and its own heart, for 
which it sought it, bid it hearken to that voice and await that 
Presence which alone can tame to sanity and peace the hurry- 
ing, restless rhythm of its life? 

JOHN MURRAY. 
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OUR CATHOLIC PRESS: ITS 


OPPORTUNITY 


HE opening, on May 12th, of the Press Exhibition 

in the Vatican City has already received attention in 

THE MontH. M. de la Bedoyére’s article—‘‘ What 
is a Catholic Press?’’—in the issue for November, 1935, was 
a timely as well as a thoughtful contribution to the subject. 
It was one of several indications that, in the present state of 
world-affairs, the Catholic Press is being regarded with a new 
seriousness and that its functions are being interpreted in the 
broader spirit which the times demand. 

The new attitude is largely attributable to His Holiness 
Pius XI who, from the commencement of his pontificate, has 
shown his deep interest in this phase of Catholic activity. His 
numerous utterances on the question and, in particular, his 
inception of the coming Exhibition, reveal a characteristic 
appreciation of the place filled in modern life by the Press. 
Journalism, in fact, is one of the features of our age. The 
spread of elementary education and other causes have made 
us a newspaper-reading generation. Of a medium so gener- 
ally patronized the Church obviously must take heed. The 
Exhibition affords evidence that it is doing so. 

At the same time it has to be recognized that the very popu- 
larity enjoyed by this form of reading constitutes a difficulty. 
The money and technical ability that are at the disposal of 
the journals read by the general public make competition on 
the part of a minority a serious undertaking. Even our own 
public has not escaped the influence of the papers published 
by great commercial syndicates. To some extent at least its 
taste has been depraved by these highly-seasoned productions. 
And this constitutes an obstacle to the success even among 
the faithful of a Press which aims at reflecting the dignity of 
the Church. The temptation to pander to this taste for the 
sake of circulation is insistent. But while the popularity of 
the sensational, commercialized Press makes competition on 
its own lines undesirable, it creates an urgent need to over- 
come its influence. Not merely in matters of taste, but in the 
interpretation given of current events, in the view presented 
of contemporary movements, there is persistent misdirection, 
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which needs powerful agencies to counteract. To that extent 
it may be said that we must endeavour to defeat modern 
paganism with its own weapons. Nor is a pervasive and nega- 
tive materialism the only enemy. On the Continent the 
Totalitarian State has shown its appreciation of the influence 
exerted through a Catholic Press by silencing it absolutely. 
That is a tribute, the significance of which should not be lost 
on us who still, happily, retain our freedom. 

Both the urgent need and the difficulty of meeting it are 
stressed by certain considerations which it is the object of this 
article to point out. The situation in fact presents a great 
opportunity. The advantages on the side of the Catholics in 
creating a Press capable of eclipsing its rivals are not to be 
despised. As organs of a teaching Church which knows the 
truth, our periodicals have it in their power to educate, not 
only the faithful but the outside world, and to exercise a 
potent influence on public opinion. 

The utterances of those representing an Institution which 
stands detached from the rivalries of nations and races, and 
is pledged by its very nature to promote international peace, 
cannot but have a special value at the present time. It would 
be superfluous to repeat here the warnings so frequently 
uttered by our leaders regarding the menace from war which 
threatens our civilization. The failure of diplomacy to create 
an effective check on the war-spirit is notorious and, as it be- 
comes more clearly and more widely realized, the need of a 
supranational, rather than an international, authority comes 
more into prominence. How deeply this is felt is shown by 
the demand in certain quarters that the Pope shall intervene 
and take sides in the disputes between civil Governments. III- 
informed and impracticable as such demands may be, the very 
fact that, in spite of age-long prejudice, they could be made 
at all is significant. And we may be sure that behind this 
articulate demand lies a large body of subconscious hope that, 
somehow and somewhere, there may be found an authority 
free from the prejudices to which national statesmen as such 
are subject. The reasons which prevent His Holiness from 
acceding to unofficial requests that he should act as arbitrator 
are well known. But these reasons do not stand in the way 
of a Catholic Press (of which Pius XI has said: ‘It is My 
voice’’) attempting to interpret the mind of the Church with 
reference to the contemporary situation, not merely in vague 
generalities but with some degree of detail. 
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It should be borne in mind in this connexion that our Catho- 
lic public is becoming less insular and more internationally- 
minded. There is a reason for this. The Faith is no longer 
held by solid blocs. Religion is no longer conterminous with 
nationality. In countries once counted Catholic there are 
powerful movements directed against the Church, while in 
those lands where we were once but few we have grown into 
strong minorities, exercising an increasing influence. In 
these circumstances Catholics are becoming more conscious 
of each other as members of a world community. The need 
of a common front against a materialistic civilization threaten- 
ing to submerge both East and West unites us. The parochial 
or national outlook which may be said to have been charac- 
teristic of the past has given place to something worthier of 
a universal Church. And this is to be observed particularly 
in our own country. Catholic journalism in England during 
recent years has entered on a new and healthier phase, fully 
emphasized in the article of M. de la Bedoyére to which refer- 
ence has been made. It is shedding its parochialism, and 
herein lies its opportunity and responsibility. It is putting 
more plainly that supranational point of view, the need of 
which, if ever the world is to have peace, is paramount. While 
the Church remained, so far as journalistic expression went, 
aloof, its contribution to the problems of the civilized world 
could not greatly affect public opinion. Now it offers itself 
as a counsellor capable of giving detached judgment, and this 
fact must recommend it to that large number whose longing 
for a just and durable peace lacks only some focal point from 
which the whole international field can be calmly surveyed. 

Constituting another distinct advantage is the fact that those 
Catholics who endeavour to find a remedy for the evils of the 
contemporary situation, can bring to bear upon the changing 
aspect of affairs a settled and comprehensive philosophy. The 
advantage possessed by the Catholic historian and sociologist 
over those who deal with their subjects from an agnostic stand- 
point is here extended to the journalistic sphere. It is not the 
least of the defects of the publicists to whom the majority pay 
heed that they are so largely governed by expediency and are 
without any consistent views based on unalterable principles. 
One never knows where to find them, or, if they are identi- 
fied with certain policies, these are of personal and individual 
origin. In so far as the secular Press exhibits consistency 
that consistency is determined by what are deemed national 
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or commercial interests rather than by reason or ethics. The 
Catholic journalist, on the contrary, approaches his task 
equipped with a faith and a philosophy which, when applied 
to the concrete problems of the day, give him an authority 
and an intellectual standing that should win at least respect. 
His criticism of cultural fashions and social theories, it may 
be discovered, are due to something deeper and better founded 
than personal impressions, predilections and prejudices. He 
stands for a Christian civilization and this (despite all the 
differences whch exist among Catholics themselves) has a 
definite meaning. As the independence of the secular Press 
is surrendered more and more to commercial interests, this 
superiority becomes clearer and appeals with stronger force to 
that considerable public which, while not identified with the 
Church, strongly resents the attack on traditional Christian 
standards of morality, culture and social usage. The intel- 
lectual strength of the Church in this country is being demon- 
strated in our journalism as never before. It is significant 
that, while the outstanding converts of the last century were 
associated with the Universities, to-day it is in Fleet Street 
that we find them. The gap between the academic and the 
popular world is being filled up. There has never been a 
lack of learning in the Church, but it has not always been 
applied to those concrete problems of every day in which the 
average citizen is interested, nor has it found expression in 
language which he could understand. But times are chang- 
ing in that respect and the result is beneficial to Catholic 
journalism. A medium is being developed which enables the 
intellectual and those who are internationally-minded to speak 
to the rank and file of the faithful. 

A third asset of the Catholic Press is found in the fact that 
it represents a minority upholding a Creed in which it sin- 
cerely believes. Neither money nor the technical ability which 
money buys can save conventional periodicals from the dull- 
ness which is begotten of complacency, indecision and insin- 
cerity. The evasion of fundamental problems, the conscious- 
ness on the part of the reader that the mercenary motive is the 
predominating inspiration of what he reads, the knowledge 
that the writers are merely swimming with the stream, not 
contending against it, have all their effect in making the com- 
mercial Press essentially insipid. It is adventure, in the best 
sense of the term, and sacrificial effort which impart life to a 
journal. In point of quality the preference in every case must 
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be given to minority journalism. And even where the jour- 
nalistic quality is poor, the paper will have something of the 
character of a flag. It is a symbol—in this case, a symbol 
of the Faith—carried right down into the street. Such an 
organ need not be entirely dependent on paid agents. It can 
enlist the practical help of men and women who will give their 
services for love of ‘‘the cause.’”? The history of papers re- 
presenting the militant proletariat would reveal many a page 
of heroism. There seems no reason why papers representing 
the Militant Church should not have a similar story to tell. 
The conclusion seems to be that reliance on the intrinsic 
qualities we possess rather than on those extrinsic advantages 
which can be purchased in the journalistic market indicates 
the best and, in the long run, the most successful policy. Com- 
| petition with the secular Press in any other way is hopeless. 
But to adopt such a policy demands, besides a revaluation of 
journalism as a form of Catholic activity, a measure of 
heroism. It means that we shall really come to look upon 
our papers and magazines as standards of revolt against that 
world which is too much with us. If we appeal to the same 
tastes as those to which the ordinary Press appeals, we may 
by this means secure a more or less apathetic number of readers 
who purchase their copies for the worldly ‘‘interest’’ they pro- 
, vide. Whereas, if we appeal on the higher grounds of truth 
) and morality, we shall win support of a different kind, based 
. on sacrificial loyalty and enthusiasm for Catholic enterprise 
as such. But to deserve enthusiasm of this kind a periodical 
must be Catholic in a fuller sense than that it chronicles Catho- 
q lic news and uses the familiar idiom of the Faith. It must be 
the creation of a profoundly Catholic mentality. Coupling 
courage with charity, it must be truly militant. Breadth of 
vision, independence of judgment capable of withstanding the 
crowd-mind of a servile generation and inspiring with a like 
independence those who read it—these are qualities which we 
, may hopefuly oppose to a Press whose strength is in its 
financial resources and in them alone. 
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THE ENGLISH ARISTOPHANES 


SIR WILLIAM SCHWENCK GILBERT, BORN 1836 


HEN Augustine Birrell sought to answer his own 

W question : ‘‘What, then, did happen at the Refor- 

mation ?’’, he did not mention the loss of logic by 
the Protestant mentality, nor did he mention the loss of 
laughter along with the Faith. Yet those were among the 
precious things lost, in that disastrous outbreak, to many 
nations. The Middle Ages had Faith and the Middle Ages 
had reason. Knowing that God was in His Heaven, and that, 
in one most important sense, all was right with the world, 
men’s metaphysics did not make men mad. Rather, from 
their logic came laughter: from their sanity, song. For a 
sense of humour, it seems, is identical with a sense of pro- 
portion ; and men set up the logical processes of the religious 
Inquisition against the unreason of heresy, that they might 
serve God by faith and reason, and their fellow-men by mirth. 

With the sixteenth century, then, came change. Logic was 
lost, and laughter died on the lips of men. The soul of Merrie 
England crept silently away and the glum Puritan watched at 
the death-bed. But rational man cannot wholly lose the sense 
of truth, nor the appreciation of goodness. Men, inasmuch 
as they think aright, are at least acquiring the preambula 
fidei, and so, although gradually, England regained some- 
thing of the sane spirit of Catholicism. Sincere thinkers re- 
captured much that religious fanaticism had rejected, and 
England, as a whole, became again aware that progress in 
virtue does not necessitate the abolition, but only the temper- 
ate use, of cakes and ale, and that faith does not demand the 
negation of human joy. Logic and laughter reappeared hand 
in hand, and were found combined in many an English 
humorist. That few possessed the Faith as well was more 
their misfortune than their fault. 

A hundred years ago was born a man who became pre- 
eminent in the art of telling the truth with a smile. William 
Schwenck Gilbert was a descendant of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
the explorer, and himself discovered new and fertile regions of 
healthy amusement. After some experience in the Civil Service 
he turned to the law and, like many before him and since, 
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spent the intervals of study and of waiting for briefs, in the 
practice of authorship. He wrote much dramatic criticism and 
humorous verse, before trying creative work, of a compara- 
tively new kind. Puritanism, which blighted so much else, 
had banished real dramatic literature from England, and the 
Restoration stage, however witty, became a byword for licen- 
tiousness. Later, Goldsmith and Sheridan managed to be 
humorous without being coarse and indecent, and thus the 
way was paved, first for the whimsical ‘‘Bab Ballads,’’ which 
retain much of their charm still, and for his earlier comedies. 
It was in 1860 that the firstborn of the ‘‘Bab’’ family saw the 
light of day. The ‘‘Bab Ballads,’’ suggestive of a jolly spirit 
that had breathed in England before, began to haunt the land. 
Some fairy was afoot. The ‘‘Babs’’ heralded the fact with 
a flourish of their merry trumpets, and the man in the street 
and the man in the study both listened and rejoiced. It seemed 
that something must happen, and something did. In 1871 
Gilbert met Sullivan and musical comedy assumed a new 
and most attractive shape. The two worked together to re- 
store sanity by the exposure of pretence. 

This unique combination of logic and laughter and melody 
was not, except by the accident of time, a Victorian thing. 
Satire has always flourished in England, but never before in 
so winning a guise. There was no compromise of principle 
in the war waged against mere convention. Gilbert was con- 
sistently on the side of the angels, good-humoured towards 
folly, but merciless towards vice. It has been remarked with 
truth that he who shattered so many sham conventions was 
himself in a sense as conventional, as wedded to tradition, 
as a village grocer. But conventionality from conviction is 
one thing and conventionality from convention is quite an- 
other. Gilbert’s methodical and country life was not conven- 
tion. He belonged to the days of the madrigal, to a pastoral 
age of idyllic simplicity. Despite his supremacy as a manager- 
dramatist, the theatre was not his spiritual home. From it he 
held aloof. An educated gentleman, an art-connoisseur, an 
astronomer, a practical farmer, conscientious in his civic 
duties, with ‘‘a deep and sincere regard for religion and good 
men and women,”’ a man of whom it was said that he was 
“absolutely a good man,’’ whose outstanding virtues were 
justice, charity and sincerity, hating worldliness and affecta- 
tion and loving simple pleasures—here was a man worthy of 
respect. It is an indication of his character that his most 
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intimate friend chose as his perfect epitaph the words from 
the Book of Proverbs—‘‘The tongue of the just is as choice 
silver.’’ “‘I shall never forget,’’ writes one, recalling his child- 
hood, ‘this wonderful sweetness and sympathy and under- 
standing of child-minds. He gained the confidence and love 
of a child at once, and seemed really to enjoy their companion- 
ship as much as that of their elders.’’ Truly, a great tribute. 
His letters, among the best of his writings, have the rare charm 
of old-world chivalry. His personal friends were few, but 
generally distinguished by their culture. Such was the char- 
acter of him who, as William Archer, the well-known dramatic 
and literary critic, well says, ‘‘restored the literary self-respect 
to our English stage.”’ 

The co-operation of his partner, the genial and scholarly 
Arthur Sullivan, made a perfect blend, and gave well-fitting 
wings to the arrows of the lyricist’s wit, for, writes Chester- 
ton, ‘‘as it stood, Gilbert’s satire was really much too intelli- 
gent to be really intelligible.’’ It was a wit both profound 
and elusive. But the sweetest composer of his generation 
broke up its dry light by means of the magic prism of his 
music; and under his faery wand were heard in very truth 
“the horns of elf-land faintly blowing.”’ 

But what did Gilbert do? He found himself possessed of 
a remarkable combination of gifts, of some of which he had 
even the intellectual monopoly. His peculiar, quaint, solemn 
humour—humour in its quintessence—gave to men the epithet 
“‘Gilbertian.’’ In his manipulation of the forms of poetry— 
metre, rhythm and rhyme—he is surpassed by few of our 
singing poets. He excels, too, in simple pathos and natural 
sentiment, in his grave use of paradox, of happy dilemma, of 
utter topsy-turvydom. He had an extraordinary facility in 
dramatic construction, acquired by painstaking effort, and 
a bright and charming fantasy. With profound appreciation 
for the dignity, the grace and the music of our tongue, he 
makes his characters speak in language that is polished and 
phrased to a nicety. He was a poet with the fine flavour of 
Herrick, and made songs that men love to sing. He gave us 
ballads grave and gay, songs wistful and rollicking, episodes 
droll and delicate in pathos. To an artist’s mind he joined the 
practical sense that could economize material in the produc- 
tion of his effects. It would be interesting to compare his 
creative powers with those of his contemporary ‘‘Lewis Car- 
roll,’ but though they both opened up to us regions of the 
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Actual-Impossible and peopled them with immortal inhabi- 
tants, their spheres do not intersect and Gilbert’s is the wider. 
His mind, developed by legal training, was clear and welil- 
balanced. Finally, he was no stranger to physical suffering, 
which served to deepen the springs of his mirth. 

The plan of Gilbert and Sullivan was to give to England 
what it then had not—a national opera. It must be, they said, 
essentially English; it must be elevated, void of all offence, 
artistic—‘‘innocent, but not imbecile,’’ as Gilbert put it. His 
ideals are of interest to us Catholics. He was strongly in 
favour of play-censorship, and, cross-examined by a com- 
mittee of the Lords and Commons, he said that the stage was 
not the place ‘‘from which to disseminate doctrines possibly 
of Anarchy, Socialism or Agnosticism, doctrines of adultery 
and of free-love, before an audience of all ages, sexes, con- 
ditions of life and varied degrees of intelligence.’’ He con- 
sidered that if a play were ‘‘blasphemous, coarse, indecent, or 
contained a single word to which a modest young girl might 
not listen, then it fully deserved all the obloquy that could be 
heaped upon it.’’ And he fought for his ideals. His battle 
against the degrading influences that beset the stage is his- 
toric and reads like a romance. It is, in fact, the story of St. 
George and the dragon over again ; only much more thrilling. 

From 1875 to 1896, with intervals more or less lengthy, this 
well-matched pair did their useful work. Fantasy followed 
fantasy. The poetry of nonsense, the drollery of the ‘‘Babs”’ 
and the little people already famous, lived anew in the libretti. 
Gilbert’s nonsense differed from that of Edward Lear and most 
of Carroll’s in that what gave force to his innocent-looking fun 
was satire—and what satire! ‘The rapier of Voltaire,”’ says 
Chesterton, ‘‘could not have run a thing more straight through 
the heart.’? The whimsical folk who flit gravely through the 
operas, seeing no humour in themselves and winning their 
way into the hearts of men, are, despite their remoteness from 
earth, the people we see about us. They reflect our foibles 
with such urbanity that we cannot but laugh at ourselves. 
Hamlet would have Art to hold ‘the mirror up to nature,”’ 
but the glass that Gilbert held was a magic mirror a little more 
delicately distorted than the faery mirror of Shalott. Not 
that he was the first to notice that the world was topsy-turvy. 
St. Francis of Sales had said, long centuries before, that “‘the 
world is a strange place and everything is more or less upside 
down.’’ ‘‘But not everyone,” to continue Chesterton, ‘‘could 
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have put it into logical form.’’ Gilbert was nothing if not 
a metaphysician. He was as penetrating, as relentless with 
his logic as was the Mikado, his creature, and his dreadful 
pleasantries. He realized successfully that monarch’s cele- 
brated ambition ‘‘to let the punishment fit the crime’’ and 
thereby turn each society sinner into ‘‘a source of innocent 
merriment’’ for his fellow-men. The gaiety of nations was 
enriched by his success. 

Perhaps the two best examples of this are ‘‘Patience’’ and 
“The Mikado.”’ ‘‘Patience’’—of interest, by the way, for 
its mention of St. Thomas—dealt a fatal blow to the unhealthy 
zstheticism and tiresome affectation of Oscar Wilde and J. M. 
Whistler. It sent it reeling to its grave. And men, in their 
deliverance, laughed. Every tiny fibre of this work throbs 
with conscious power, yet it is so dainty, so good-humoured, 
that Wilde, crushed by it, regarded it with respect and ad- 
miration. And never was the English Governmental habit of 
‘“‘muddling through’”’ so effectively diagnosed as in ‘‘The 
Mikado,’’ where the town of Titipu, with Ko-Ko and Pooh- 
Bah (its one and twenty-six irresponsible public officials re- 
spectively) provides a veritable feast of fun. Exactly as Swift 
did under the allegory of Gulliver’s Travels, in this play Gil- 
bert pursued and persecuted the Governmental evils of modern 
England till they had hardly a leg to stand on. ‘‘About Eng- 
land Pooh-Bah is something more than a satire: he is the 
truth.”’ 

Thus were laughter and logic, the wholesome things of saner 
days, revived again. I have quoted Chesterton frequently, 
because of all men, excepting Sullivan, he best understands 
his elder brother. Let him speak for himself at some little 
length : 


Gilbert did lash the age, in the old phrase, and if, in a 
sense, he lashed lightly, he also lashed with precision ; he 
touched the spot. He was an inquisitor, as waggish as 
his own Inquisitor in the ‘‘Gondoliers,’’ but he really 
did persecute the rather hazy heresies of the hour. He 
did really persecute in the exact sense of pursue: he 
tracked an untrue or unreasonable idea back to its first 
principle. . . The work of Gilbert, especially in his 
operas, but very notably also in his ‘‘Bab Ballads,” 
is full of triumphs of that intellectual and even theoretical 
sort. There was ever something about him personally, 
not altogether unlike the time of the theologian and in- 
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quisitor. He did fight for what he conceived to be com- 
mon sense, and he found plenty of things that wanted 
fighting . . . and it may be that in the future far remote, 
that laughter will still be heard when all the voices of that 
age are silent. 


It is a paradox that these works, about matters generally 
so ‘‘caviare to the general,’’ are yet so popular in the true 
sense of the word. It is a paradox, too, that such satire upon 
the English should be so loved by them. It is also a paradox 
that things so typically English should be most appreciated by 
the Irish. Perhaps they see the joke! 

To-day, after more than half a century, ‘‘quoted fifty times 
more frequently than half the poets dead and all the poets 
living,’’ they have justified their claim a thousand times over 
to the ‘‘permanent popular appeal’’ which, according to 
Coventry Patmore, should distinguish a classic. Rarely are 
they absent from the stage in one world centre or another. 
Indeed, about twenty years ago The Times remarked in a 
leading article, that even then these works had attained that 
coveted honour, and were ‘‘the object of a fervent affection 
such as classics seldom enjoy.’’ ‘‘Fervent affection’’ is pre- 
cise. Gilbertians are ubiquitous—a myriad army millions 
strong. Regarded by the Philistine as obsessed, or, at the 
very politest, a trifle odd, nevertheless, ubiquitous they re- 
main. Here and there they abound for ever—all sorts and 
conditions of men and women. Even ‘‘Bishops in their shovel 
hats’? do not scorn to march in that army, composing, per- 
haps the while, Latin versions of a favourite conceit. 

“A source of innocent merriment !”’ 

Catholics—who alone can estimate at its true value inno- 
cence and the merriment of innocence, and who are so gravely 
exercised about the devil’s use of good and powerful gifts, 
whose fight is against the foes of innocence and the guilty 
amusements of the world—should offer respect to one whose 
epitaph might be most truly written and whose character 
might be most justly epitomized in those precious words. We 
should be most grateful that works, both evil and banal, are 
forced to give place to a playwright whose thoughts and deeds 
alike were ever clean and fragrant as the morn ; who, wielding 
the weapon of a great wit like a two-edged sword, and the 
rapier of satire as ably as Voltaire, had still as his favourite 
reading, the Book of Job. 

CARYL BRAMSLEY. 








































THE DARK WAYS OF PROVIDENCE 


S the world becomes more complex, and the intelli- 
A gent and responsible individual—parent, worker, 

superior, teacher and ruler—is more frequently called 
on to choose between alternatives of greater obscurity, he or 
she has perforce to hearken more attentively to the voice of 
God in conscienee for that guidance and enlightenment which 
He has guaranteed to those who seek Him with all their 
hearts. 

That this direct intercourse with his Maker is felt instinc- 
tively by man to be an integral part of Religion, is proved 
from the records of history; from the prevalence of oracles 
and diviners, the cult of soothsayers, the test of the sortes, 
the Apostolic casting of lots, the belief in signs and portents 
(subjective and objective), the coincidence of some text or 
encounter with some event, the listening for an inward an- 
swer to prayer. It is precisely the least headstrong and self- 
sufficient, the most cautious, teachable and humble souls who 
feel and wish to feel most constantly this ‘‘sublime depen- 
dence,’’ not least in ostensibly ‘‘small’’ matters. The result 
in the past of trusting one’s own judgment has probably em- 
phasized the need of a surer counsellor: as for canvassing 
human advice, although we are told that ‘‘in the multitude 
of advisers there is wisdom,’’ this surely refers to mundane 
matters: where the affairs of the spirit are concerned the 
multiplication of fallibilities can only produce worse con- 
fusion. The believing man, with important mundane re- 
sponsibilities and several awkward questions to answer prac- 
tically and without delay, naturally expects that he at least 
should not be left to the old, wasteful and fatiguing method 
of trial and error, the only way open to the earthbound world- 
ling as he adventures or gropes or gambles in the intricate 
game of existence, with never a look higher than himself. 

If such practical, everyday guidance there be, then the 
heart of man can say with joy that nothing else really mat- 
ters—not even apparent errors, because these would be per- 
mitted, over-ruled and transmuted into some greater good. 
If there be none such, then again—but in a very different 
sense—nothing greatly signifies, for the lot of the wise is 
even as that of the fool; and all care, for anything whatever, 
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is unavailing. Can we attain such guidance and be reason- 
ably sure of it? Is Wordsworth quite right when he says— 
Disasters, do the best we can, 
Will high and low befall ; 
And he is oft the wisest man 
Who is not wise at all. 


In that gnomic verse the poet-philosopher doubtless meant 
that an attitude of abasement and ‘‘innocence’’ best becomes 
us in face of the hazards, anomalies and strange turns of for- 
tune on this earthly stage; for the ways of Providence are 
not our ways. The thoughts which follow, it should be said 
here, are merely those of a layman in the world who has tested 
them upon his own pulses and in many a tight corner. No 
final certitude is claimed for them, and no theological exact- 
ness. They are diffidently offered by a Christian man to 
fellow-wanderers in a twilight world, where the high-lights 
of faith mark out the narrow way with unmistakable clearness, 
yet leave many shadows and obscurities. 

On the surface, the aspect of the world seems to deny the 
hope and confidence of the praying man. A thousand failures 
can be quoted which appear to ‘‘shriek against his creed.”’ 
History is not pleasant reading. One modern student of it 
said it was ‘‘one long moan of anguish’’; and, if he exag- 
gerated, we know what he meant. The present posture of 
world events, the economic stresses and inequalities, the im- 
mediate bread-and-butter anxieties of many individuals, the 
prosperity of the wicked—that puzzle of Holy Job—will per- 
plex the thoughtful. And yet with all this there coexists an 
unshaken faith which not only reads in the general world a 
revelation of divine purpose, but often also in particular 
incidents a mission and message to individual men. Such 
faith is intimate, a matter of many inferences, intuitions and 
probabilities, and cannot be tested by the methods of a law 
court or laboratory ; nay, however quietly and surely held, it 
is not ‘‘transferable,’’ it is too private and peculiar to be pub- 
licly proclaimed. But it is unquestionably a normal element 
of spiritual experience of Christians in every age—the con- 
viction that outward events (business, family, financial, social, 
etc.) have at times been so appropriately ordered in relation 
to their personal necessities, as to prove (so that they cannot 
doubt) that the processes of society and nature are utilized 
in their moral interest. Hardly a man of prayer but cherishes 
the memory of several such favours or deliverances. The 
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belief, itself intimate and personal, endows the ordinary facts 
of revelation with a certitude which no critical attack can 
shake. That such personal intimations exist widely should 
have weight. That they are shared by the wise, observant 
and practical should have greater weight. In every age, in- 
cluding this, men have believed themseives in contact with a 
living, particular Providence working through material as 
well as spiritual means. In answer to prayer (mental, ejacu- 
latory, liturgical), in answer to labour and patience offered as 
prayer, at critical moments in life, external events have 
aroused and controlled or served them as distinctly as a voice 
or hand. At the time, they may have seemed natural 
phenomena, “‘indifferent’’ and ordinary, but afterwards re- 
cognized as ministers of good; for life has its wonderful and 
happy surprises, no less than (and more sobering and signi- 
ficant than) its disillusions and disappointments. Accord- 
ingly, the belief implies that souls are objects of special in- 
terest to God, while material nature and the events of daily 
life that seem so changeless or impersonal are yet instruments 
through which that interest is shown. ‘‘The very hairs of 
your head are numbered.’’ How intensely this was the credo 
of the first Christians is vividly shown in that heartening 
book, the Acts of the Apostles, which might as fitly be called 
the Acts of the Holy Spirit—prompting, leading, checking 
mortal men thrown amidst a vast, hostile world utterly be- 
yond their natural power to compass or move, with all the 
odds against them. Not a step was taken, or refrained from, 
without reference to the Divine Monitor within or in events. 

Withal, it did not prevent perils by sea and land, perils 
from robbers, perils from false brethren ; desertions, set-backs, 
delays, pain, separation, bereavement, misunderstanding, and 
finally martyrdom. It did not guarantee personal immunity, 
physical comfort, ‘‘prosperity,’’ spectacular or uninterrupted 
success. Complete union with the Source of all good did not 
guarantee such things even in the case of their Master and 
Exemplar, whose work seemed to the outsider utterly over- 
thrown, who tasted in full measure misapprehension, revil- 
ing, opposition, defeat, and was content to be of ‘‘no reputa- 
tion’’—the last thing many of us wish to give up. But even 
this sacrifice may be asked ; and asked of the pious, the un- 
selfish, the careful for others. The truth is, this sphinx riddle 
was faced by some man of God and religious genius in the 
morning of the world: it happens that one of the most in- 
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spired monuments of spiritual insight was one of the earliest 
—the Book of Job. We have not got much beyond that 
searching analysis, in essentials. Some professing Chris- 
tians have not caught up with it: they talk still rather like 
Job’s ‘‘comforters,’’ in narrow copy-book maxims, rather than 
like the enlightened and innocent sufferer himself. 

For there is an obstinate and mistaken belief that all mis- 
fortune or suffering is due to ‘‘sin’’—1.e., the victim’s own 
sin. It isnot so. The whole record of the Gospels, the Acts 
and Epistles, the lives of the saints, disproves it. On the 
other side, the successes and immunities and impunities of 
the godless (which soon became a problem to the Psalmist and 
the Jews) disproves it. There is no necessary or invariable 
nexus between righteousness and earthly reward. The case 
and testimony of Job did not kill this superstition. For hun- 
dreds of years afterward the notion continued. When Our 
Lord came it was in possession. He had to point out : ‘‘Think 
you that those on whom the Tower of Siloam fell were more 
sinners than others? I tell you, Nay.’’ He had to point 
out : ‘‘He maketh the sun to shine and the rain to fall on the 
evil and on the good.’’ He had to warn his closest followers : 
“They shall expel you from the synagogues: yea, the time 
will come when whoever kills you shall think he does God a 
service.’” Did these profound sayings destroy the mechani- 
cal ‘‘virtue means prosperity’’ superstition? Certainly not. 
It has a sort of life among us to-day. If we hear ill of a man, 
a movement, or a group, we are apt to cite the thoughtless 
phrase, ‘‘Where there’s smoke, there’s fire’’—which is giving 
a carte blanche to injustice. If he prosper, or if a movement 
spreads, we are tempted to conclude it is ‘‘blessed’’ by God. 
It is an old prejudice, first, that temporal happiness is man’s 
raison d’étre ; and if God be just, a good man will be happy ; 
and, since God is just, the man who is not happy has not de- 
served to be. Granted the premise there is no flaw in this 
formal argument; but the premise is unsound; the fallacy 
lies in man’s supposed right to happiness, security or success 
here below. 

But is not virtue its own reward, honesty the best policy, 
a conscience at rest our best consolation? No doubt the 
glorious virtue of hope irradiated the lives of confessors and 
martyrs; and good Catholics to-day find its support in pre- 
sent distress ; still the distress is present and the reward future. 
Here and now the service of God may mean pain and loss: 
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the gain to come does not lessen the reality of a wound, a 
disaster, a desertion, a sorrow; it does not make the loss of a 
job, a wife, a child, a friend, any less actual and keen. We 
are human, of flesh and blood; other human beings matter 
to us intensely (however vivid our faith), and what they do 
to us and think of us and say about us. One cannot believe 
in the sincerity of the stoic who wraps himself up in—‘‘They 
say! What say they? Let them say!’’ It is human and 
natural to be made happy by others’ approval, miserable by 
their misunderstanding or disrespect—and none the less if the 
latter are undeserved. Consolations a man has, in his spiri- 
tual life ; let us thankfully admit it : but these are intermittent ; 
they come and go, whereas misfortune is often lasting and 
progressive. God takes care to leave room for hope, for if 
the joys of religion were a complete panoply against whatever 
slings and arrows, then not only should we all not need 
brotherly help but none would be called upon to give it, and 
the graces of charity would rust unused and undeveloped. 
Happily, this is not so. 

On the other hand, even devout Catholics, who pray con- 
tinually, may make mistakes and suffer unmerited failure 
in the conduct of their lives, and be tempted to wonder why 
this should be possible. Surely they might have been spared 
the costly and humiliating errors of the prayerless and care- 
less? They have sought wisdom, prudence, guidance above 
all things—yet they are left to blunder and fail just as if they 
had not asked. Perhaps they forget that no prayer is without 
some sort of answer: though sometimes of another sort than 
the one expected. They may forget, too, what would perhaps 
have been their plight if they had not prayed. We cannot 
in the nature of things know many of our escapes. Some of 
these become clear years afterwards, but not all. ‘‘More things 
are wrought by prayer’’ than the man who prays dreams of. 
Its steadying, sanitating influence he only partially compre- 
hends. Its subtly protective influence he may never hear of, 
in this life. It makes character; and character is ultimate 
destiny. It creates staying-power ; and that is nine-tenths of 
life. ‘‘In patience ye shall possess your souls.’’ It prevents 
poisonous self-contempt and despondency; and that is an 
enormous asset. It prevents many a mistake of mood, word 
and conduct—and it is unfair to concentrate only upon the 
failure which for some reason it did not prevent. Finally, 
the permitted failure has still its place in God’s scheme; all 
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its consequences have not yet been worked out, and it may 
reappear with altered face and significance, over-ruled to be- 
come a good after all. 

In this strange, intricate, mundane experience of ours, 
which the keenest intellect cannot wholly fathom, it is as well 
to look squarely at all these possibilities. At the blackest 
juncture, it is still prayer and belief in guidance that count. 
They enable the fight to go on, against the ‘‘principalities 
and powers,’’ they will ensure after all the victory of faith. 
They comprise tenacity, in its most sublimated and spiritual 
form; and victory comes that way. They empower a man to 
say: ‘If we can’t fight in the light, we'll fight in the dark !’’ 
They gradually build up spiritual staying-power, which learns 
to grapple with opposition and to feel that trial is normal : 
they gradually lift a mind above the fretting for happiness 
or outward approval. ‘‘Virtue,’’ virtus, manhood: man is 
put back on to the bare essentials of his virility and spiri- 
tuality. More and more it may become his pleasure to do 
right, and keep on, for its own sake irrespective of reward 
tangible and visible. If rewards come, good : if not, life will 
be more bitter than it otherwise would be, and yet supremely 
worth living. 

On such a theory alone is the government of the world we 
see intelligible, moral and just. Our well-being depends 
finally on what we are. The government of this world 
will go on being a puzzle, so long as we demand that enjoy- 
ment of one sort or another shall be linked always to goodness. 
But to those who seize the other clue boldly, friends may fail 
or prove unkind, fame may even unfairly turn to infamy, 
economic security may cease, happiness also, and pleasure 
may pall or elude us—but the power to go on, to discharge 
our trust, to serve God never fails, and the love of Him is 
never rejected. It is, in the last analysis, a stark creed, this 
Christianity ; aptly named by St. Paul, the Mystery of the 
Cross. It is a creed (at its best, ultimately) for heroes: in- 
deed, the Church found her first converts among the manliest 
races. It is a creed which, while it develops the best in man, 
has a message for the weakest and lowest, for it is a living 
creed, and the life it imparts is the life of God mediated 
through His Providence. 

W. J. BLYTON. 










































THE TALKING MONGOOSE 


HE attempt made some few months back to broadcast 
a spook from a lonely house near Meopham, Kent, 


was not attended by any striking success. It is not 
too much to suppose that this negative result has rather 
queered the pitch for any further experiments of the same 
nature. But if ‘‘Gef,’’ the mongoose of Cashen’s Gap, could 
be induced to give an exhibition of his conversational powers 
in a way that could be utilized by the B.B.C., there is little 
doubt that he would have a record audience of listeners. One 
of the strangest of the many anomalies which we encounter in 
the descriptions of poltergeist phenomena and other similar 
manifestations is the fact that while the mysterious agency 
professes to be entirely bent on proving its reality, it is apt to 
be very shy when invited to demonstrate. The presence of 
doubters is resented and in fact seems to reduce it to im- 
potence. Taken by itself this is a very suspicious feature, 
and one wonders how an intelligence which otherwise gives 
many indications of exceptional keenness can remain blind to 
the bad impression thus created. 

But it is possible that many of my readers have not heard 
of the mongoose of Cashen’s Gap, and before going further 
I must try to give some account of what is alleged to have 
happened. Doarlish Cashen (rendered as Cashen’s Gap) is 
a lonely farmstead on the west coast of the Isle of Man, some 
four miles from the town of Peel. It stands on very high 
ground and there is no proper road to it. The small two- 
storied house which stands there has been roughly built of 
slate slabs joined with concrete and faced with cement. In- 
side it has been panelled throughout with match-boarding 
which does not fit very close to the surface of the wall. Since 
about 1915 this dwelling has been occupied by a Mr. James 
T. Irving, who has living with him his wife and a daughter 
‘‘Voirrey’’ (the name Voirrey being the Manx form of Mary) 
who is at present eighteen years of age.’ Mr. Irving is the 
owner of some forty-five acres of very rough land, now no 
longer used for any sort of crops, but serving as pasture for 

1 The fullest account which I have met with is contained in the volume of 
Messrs. Harry Price and R. S. Lambert (editor of The Listener) called ‘‘The 


Haunting of Cashen’s Gap,’’ Methuen, 1936. Price, 6s. To this I am much 
indebted in the present article. 
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a score or two of sheep and a few goats. In the autumn of the 
year 1931 certain extraordinary happenings at the farm seem 
first of all to have been reported locally, but very soon at- 


tracted the attention of some of the London dailies. It was. 


announced that a ‘“‘weasel’’ had been disturbing the peace 
of the inmates of the homestead by growling animal noises, 
by banging loudly against the wainscoting, by throwing small 
objects about, and eventually by speaking in a very high- 
pitched human voice. Owing to the space left behind the 
boarding, the little creature could pass everywhere unper- 
ceived and peer through the crannies. 

From an account which Mr. Irving furnished in answer to 
a request for information addressed to him by Mr. Harry 
Price, we learn that from September, 1931, when the family 
first became conscious of Gef’s existence, down to February, 
1932, the animal was seen but rarely. They heard it, how- 
ever, barking, spitting and blowing; and then Mr. Irving 
was led to give imitations of various calls of birds or beasts, 
which the ‘‘weasel’’ at once imitated perfectly. I may notice 
that it is not very clear why they identified these sounds as 
coming from the creature’s throat. Apparently they have 
never on any occasion seen it uttering these cries. The cries 
were heard when it was itself invisible, though they had 
reason to believe that it was somewhere in the neighbourhood. 
After the farmer had elicited these imitations of animal calls, 
Voirrey, then a child of thirteen, tried it with nursery rhymes. 
These also it echoed perfectly, but in exceedingly shrill tones. 
At what date the creature began to embark on independent 
conversation we are not told, but when writing to Mr. Price 
on February 22, 1932, Irving states: ‘‘It announces its pres- 
ence by calling either myself or my wife by our Christian 
names. It apparently can see in the dark and describe [sic] 
the movements of my hand.’’ When ‘‘Captain Macdonald,”’ 
acting as representative of ‘‘The National Laboratory of 
Psychical Research,’’ visited Cashen’s Gap a few days later, 
i.e., on February 27, 1932, he heard ‘‘a very shrill voice from 
inside scream out: ‘Go away. Who is that man?’”’ And 
the next day, as he tells us, ‘‘a very shrill voice started talking 
in the bedroom and kept on talking to Mrs. Irving for fifteen 
minutes. I then shouted that as I believed in the animal, 
would it come down ?« I received a shrill reply : ‘No, I don’t 
mean to stay long as I don’t like you.’ ”’ 
From this alone it would be clear that, assuming these 
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reports to be reliable, the speeches heard are those of an intel- 
ligent agent. They are not mere parrot cries. At the same 
early stage the record informs us that when remonstrated with 
for his diabolical screeching which kept them all awake, 
Gef (this was the name the creature answered to) replied : 
“I did it for devilment’’ ; and when they threatened to leave 
the house altogether, he used to answer : “‘I am a ghost in the 
form of a weasel, and I will haunt you.’’ There is nothing 
particularly brilliant recorded of Gef’s conversations with the 
Irving family. His language is apt to be jeering and ribald. 
When a visitor who had heard him behind the panelling in- 
vited him to show himself, he replied: ‘‘No damned fear; 
you’ll put me in a bottle.’” When Mr. Irving was complain- 
ing of some minor ailment, Gef scoffed, and said to the 
sufferer: ‘‘Hey, Jim, I’ve got joint-evil in my tail.’’ When 
Mrs. Irving, startled apparently at some coarse parody of a 
song, called out: ‘‘You know, Gef, you are no animal !’’, 
he at once replied: ‘‘Of course I am not! I am the Holy 
Ghost.’’ On another occasion he declared: ‘‘I am a freak. 
I have hands and I have feet, and if you saw me you'd faint, 
you'd be petrified, mummified, turned into stone or a pillar 
of salt.’” When Gef, returning from one of his absences, 
found no food awaiting him, he made a terrific din to awaken 
the farmer, who pretended at first to take no notice, but at 
last spoke to him. Whereupon Gef shrieked out : ‘‘You devil, 
you heard me before!’’, and then proceeded to inquire: 
‘‘What about my chukko ?”’ (grub). 

The family do not seem to have been previously interested 
in Spiritualism or anything of that nature, though Mr. Irving 
is an educated man who has travelled a good deal and knows 
something of foreign languages. But, whether from visitors 
or from correspondence in the newspapers which have dis- 
cussed the case, the Irvings later on formed the idea that 
their daughter Voirrey serves as a medium to some polter- 
geist agency, which draws power from her, but camouflages 
itself in animal form. As already mentioned, Gef was at first 
supposed to be a weasel, but in March, 1932, Irving wrote to 
‘Captain Macdonald”’: ‘‘I have recently discovered it to be 
an Indian mongoose.’’ He had, in fact, learnt that a previous 
occupant of the farm had imported several of these little 
creatures to keep down the vermin. Gef himself, later on, 
declared in one of his conversations that he was born in India 
in 1852, but there is no reason for supposing that the freakish 
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intelligence, which manifests in any poltergeist, scruples to in- 
vent whatever, for the moment, suits its mocking purpose. 
As we may see in such an example as the Dagg case," that 
purpose, though sometimes spiteful and shameless, is not al- 
ways consistently malevolent. Gef, though he is apt to be- 
have very badly, seems to show a certain affection for the 
Irvings and especially for Voirrey. 

The curious feature in the Cashen’s Gap story is that Gef 
in return for a diet of chocolates, bananas, biscuits, lean 
bacon, sausages, etc., which are left out for him in a conve- 
nient spot overnight, contributes substantially to the family 
larder by killing rabbits for his hosts. These he apparently 
strangles with his forepaws, turns them upon their backs 
and then coming home tells Mr. Irving where he will find 
them. We are told that by the end of 1935 his total kill of 
rabbits was 118. But he respected the close season, and then 
busied himself in finding the eggs which the ducks had laid 
in out-of-the-way places, reporting the precise situation where 
they were hidden. He also plays with a ball, and is heard 
occasionally dancing to the gramophone. There are some 
other curious feats of his which are of rarer occurrence; for 
example, we are told of his bringing to the house strange 
objects which he has found, of his extracting biscuits from a 
locked cupboard, of his reports of incidents, including con- 
versations, which have taken place at a distance, and strangest 
of all, of one particular occasion on which Gef, in the belief 
of Mr. Irving, transformed himself into a cat.’ 

Most of these more remarkable tricks are recounted only 
upon the evidence of the Irvings, and I am deferring for the 
moment any discussion of the confirmation they receive from 
the statements of other visitors. In the meantime attention 
may be directed to the parallels of these extraordinary happen- 
ings which are furnished by the witch trials of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. At that period, of course, it was 
universally taken for granted that all weird phenomena were 
the work of demons, and in particular that communications 
in a human voice must be ascribed to this source. The well- 
known treatise of Nicholas Remy called ‘‘Demonolatria’’ has 
a good deal to say on the subject : 


It has [he declares] already been shown that the Devil 
often manifests himself to man in human shape. It will 


1 See Tue Montn, January, 1936, pp. 52—62. 
*“‘The Haunting of Cashen’s Gap,’ p. 54. 
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be no less easy to believe that he also holds vocal inter- 
course with men... To this day witches affirm that their 
Little Masters speak to them in their own tongue as 
naturally and idiomatically as one who has never left his 
native country, and that they even take upon themselves 
names in common use in the vernacular speech. [ After 
giving examples in German from Lorraine, he adds]: 
But just as they can never so completely adopt a human 
appearance but that there remains something to expose 
the fraud and deception, so they cannot so perfectly imi- 
tate the human voice that the falsity and pretence of it is 
not easily perceived by their hearers. Nicola Ganater, 
Jana Schwartz and many other women said that their 
demons spoke as if their mouths were in a jar or cracked 
pitcher, and on that account it is always their wont when 
speaking to hold their heads down, as do those who speak 
in shame being conscious of guilt.’ 


But the witch confessions not only attribute the gift of 
speech to the demons who assume human shape, but also to 
the ‘‘familiars” who, in the guise of small animals, were al- 
leged to take up their abode with these beldames. Among 
many examples one of special interest is that of Elizabeth 
Francis and Agnes Waterhouse of Chelmsford. The familiar 
in this case was a white cat which Elizabeth called ‘‘Sathan,”’ 
and of which we are told in Elizabeth’s confession that when 
she begged that she might grow rich and have goods, Sathan 
assented— 


asking her what she would have, and she said sheep (for 
this cat spoke to her, as she confessed, in a strange hollow 
voice but such as she understood by use) and this cat 
forthwith brought sheep into her pasture to the number 
of eighteen, black and white, which continued with her 
for a time, but in the end did all wear away, she knew 
not how. 


After remaining with Elizabeth Francis for some eighteen 
years, during which time it killed at her request first her 
husband and then her child, the white cat Sathan passed to 
Agnes Waterhouse by whom it was incited to kill her hus- 
band and other persons, changing at one time into the shape 
of a toad. This Agnes, before she was hanged on July 29, 1566 
—the legal indictment with its endorsement is still preserved 


2 N. Remy, ‘‘Demonolatria’’ (English trans. by E. A. Ashwin), pp. 29—3!. 
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—made a confession that she ‘‘had been a witch and used 
such execrable sorcery the space of fifteen years.’’ Further— 


And being demanded of the by-standers, she confessed 
that she had sent her Sathan to one Wardol a neighbour 
of hers, being a tailor (with whom she was offended) to 
hurt and destroy him and his goods... And being de- 
manded whether she was accustomed to go to church to 
the common prayer or divine service, she said yea, and 
being required what she did there, she said she did as 
other women do and prayed right heartily there; and 
when she was demanded what prayer she said, she an- 
swered: ‘‘the Lord’s prayer, the Ave Maria and the 
Belief.’’ And then they demanded whether in Latin or 
in English, and she said in Latin. And they demanded 
why she said it not in English but in Latin, seeing that 
it was set out by public authority and according to God’s 
word that all men should pray in the English and mother 
tongue that they best understood, and she said that 
Sathan would at no time suffer her to say it in English, 
but at all times in Latin.’ 


There is, of course, much reason to doubt whether this con- 
fession, which purports to have been made by Agnes Water- 
house after sentence passed—she had previously pleaded 
guilty—is in any way reliable. It is hard to say how far 
confidence can be placed in the contemporary chap-book 
(dated 1566) which is the only available source of information, 
and the wretched woman may have hoped that by falling in 
with the prejudices of her judges she might obtain a remission 
of the death penalty. The whole matter of these witch con- 
fessions, where torture was not employed, is extraordinarily 
perplexing. 

More trustworthy, even if still associated with very astound- 
ing psychic phenomena, are the rare accounts preserved to us 
of speaking poltergeists. I have more particularly before my 
mind the case of M. Francois Perrault, the Huguenot minister 
of Macon, and that of the Dagg family in Canada.’ Lack of 
space will not allow me here to restate my reasons for thinking 
well of the evidence, but I may repeat that in neither instance 
could I easily persuade myself that the whole story of the 

1C. L’Estrange Ewen, ‘Witch Hunting and Witch Trials’’ (1929), pp. 
ar Of the former of these cases I have written at some length in Studies 


for June, 1928, pp. 215—228, of the latter here in THE MontH, January, 1936, 
pp. 52—62. 
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voice was a pure invention or the trick of a ventriloquist. The 
witnesses on both these occasions were numerous, and in 
both, the startling manifestations of the voice which came from 
nowhere were confirmed by the occurrence of an abundance 
of physical phenomena, such as the movement of furniture, 
utensils, etc., things plainly visible and observed in the day- 
light. There was also in both these cases a very definitely in- 
dicated medium, a young girl who, according to the received 
theory, provided the ‘‘power’’ utilized by these disturbing 
agencies whatever their nature may be. 

If anything would induce me to give serious consideration 
to the somewhat conflicting evidence produced in Messrs. 
Price and Lambert’s account of ‘*The Haunting of Cashen’s 
Gap,”’ it would be the analogies which one finds in the Macon 
story. At MaAcon, it is true, the spirit was not visible, but it 
offered to make itself visible. M. Perrault tells us expressly : 


He would try us also by curiosity, saying that if we 
had a mind to see him in any shape of man, woman, lion, 
bear, dog, cat, etc., he would give us the sport of it. 
Which motion we did much abhor and reject, saying that 
we were so far from desiring to see him in any of these 
shapes or any other, that we were desirous, if it might be 
God’s pleasure, never to hear him.* 


There is also a certain resemblance in the circumstances 
under which the human voice manifested itself. The polter- 
geist at M&con first gave evidence of its presence by raising 
an unearthly din, pulling away bedclothes, moving furniture, 
etc. Speaking of the visitors who came to his house when 
the news of these disturbances began to be bruited abroad, M. 
Perrault writes : 


The first night that they came and some other follow- 
ing nights, the wicked spirit kept himself from making 
any noise or stir in their presence, as not willing to be 
known to them. But in the end, upon the 2oth of Septem- 
ber [the visitation had begun September 14th] about 9 
o’clock, he made himself openly known for such as he 
was. For in the presence of us all, Mr. Tornus’ being 
one of the company, he began to whistle three or four 

1 [ have used here and elsewhere the English translation printed at Oxford 
in 1658, with a preface by the Hon. Robert Boyle, one of the founders of the 
Royal Society. See ‘‘The Devill of Mascon,’’ p. 20 


*M. Tornus was not only a devout Catholic, but a ‘‘royal notary"’ and a 
man of position. 
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times with a very loud and shrill tone, and presently to 
frame an articulate and intelligible voice, though some- 
what hoarse, which seemed to be about three or four 
steps from us. He pronounced these first words singing 
‘“‘vingt-deux deniers,’’ a little tune of five notes which 
whistling birds are taught to sing. After that he said 
and repeated many times this word, ‘‘Minister, Minister.’’ 
Because that voice was very terrible to us at the first, I 
was long before I would answer anything to that word, 
but only, ‘‘Get thee from me, Satan, the Lord rebuke 
thee.’” But as he was again repeating very often that 
word ‘‘Minister,’’ thinking, belike, thereby to grieve me 
much, I was provoked to te!l him, ‘‘Yes, I am indeed a 
Minister, a servant of the living God, before whose 
Majesty thou tremblest.’’ To which he answered: ‘‘I 
say nothing to the contrary’’; and I replied: ‘‘I have 
no need of thy testimony.’’ Yet he continued to say the 
same, as if he would win us to a favourable opinion of 
him. 


This old translation—I have not troubled to reproduce the 
spelling—raises one or two points of interest. In the first 
place the French printed text of 1653, as well as a modern 
edition of the same, describes this scene as occurring on 
November 20th (not September),* more than two months after 
the first manifestations. This would suggest that the spook 
took a long time learning to speak. So in the Dagg house- 
hold the poltergeist trouble had been going on for two months 
before the voice was heard, and then at first only indistinctly. 
] may add that where we have an account of the development 
of the direct voice phenomena among psychics, the gift seems 
generally to be acquired slowly, the spirit is shy of strangers, 
and speech is at first hoarse and indistinct. 

Further, the French original of the passage quoted leaves 
a stronger impression than does the English version that the 
spirit’s talk at first was halting and laboured. He did not 
sing a song, but just five notes, more than once repeated, and 
afterwards on that first evening he was able to achieve little 
more than to utter provocatively and tauntingly the word 
‘‘Minister’’ many times over in a very hoarse voice. Facility 
came later, and before the end the spirit seems to have con- 
versed fluently (just as the Dagg spirit also did), and even 


1 Possibly in M. Perrault’s MS. it was written 20 IX. This might be 
interpreted either as 20 November, or 20th of the ninth month (i.e., September). 
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to have given imitations of the speech of people not present, 
imitations which were at once recognized as life-like. 

But the most striking point of resemblance between the 
Macon and Cashen’s Gap manifestations is the ribald, mock- 
ing, but not unfriendly, character of the unseen agent in both 
cases. There are the same occasional outbursts of temper, 
as when M. Perrault tells us that the demon “‘after indignantly 
denying that he was accursed, went on to tell me in great 
wrath that he would do this and that to me. Among other 
things he said that he would come and pull off my blankets 
and drag me out of bed by the feet.’” He was guilty also of 
unblushing deceptions and “‘he sang profane and bawdy 
songs.’’ On one occasion when a party of visitors had gathered 
in M. Perrault’s house and the spook was carrying on with 
his usual mockeries, we are told that— 


One Simeon Meissonier, that used to resort often to my 
house upon that occasion, rushed suddenly to the place 
whence the voice seemed to come, and having searched it 
again and again, as others had done before him, and 
found nothing, he returned to the place where we all were, 
bringing with him several things from the place where 
the voice sounded, among other things, a small bottle. 
At which the demon fell a-laughing, and said to him: 
‘*T was told long ago that thou wert a fool, and I see now 
that thou art one indeed, to believe that I am in that 
bottle. I should be a fool myself to get into it, for one 
might take me by stopping the bottle with his finger.”’ 


During all the three and a half months that the Macon 
visitation continued, the spook never once showed himself in 
visible form, though we are told, for example, that on one 
occasion ‘‘he snatched a brass candlestick out of the maid’s 
grasp, leaving the candle lighted in her hand.’’ This maid 
was the medium, whom the spirit seemed often to treat with 
special consideration, throwing a faggot down to her from 
time to time when she asked him for wood. One is much re- 
minded of the mongoose’s attitude to Voirrey. M. Perrault’s 
neighbours, who, like all other people in those days, believed 
the visitation to be of diabolical origin, were persuaded that 
the intruder did, at the end, show himself visibly ; for we are 
told : 


Finally after all these words and actions the demon 
went away the 22 day of December. And the next day 
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a very great viper was seen going out of my house, and 
was taken with long pincers by some nailers, our neigh- 
bours, who carried it all over the town, crying: ‘‘Here 
is the devil that came out of the Minister’s house,’’ and 
finally left it at the house of one William Clerc (called 
Pucelle), an apothecary, where it was found to be a true 
and natural viper, a serpent rare in that country.’ 


To return to the question of Cashen’s Gap it seems to me 
that anyone who admits the reality of poltergeist phenomena 
cannot well draw the line and refuse on principle to discuss 
the evidence for what is alleged to have occurred in the Isle 
of Man. Let me point out that it is by no means necessary 
to suppose that the intelligence and the voice reside in any 
sense in the mongoose. There is nothing to prove that the 
throat of the little creature is the organ by which these articu- 
fate sounds, this human language, is produced. Without 
committing myself to the acceptance of any theory—I regard 
the point as still altogether sub judice—there is a considerable 
amount of evidence that the phenomenon of the direct voice 
does occur in séances with certain mediums. This means that 
the medium’s organs of speech are not employed, but that 
sound vibrations, which are audible words, are produced in 
some mysterious way outside the body. The theory most 
commonly propounded by spiritualists is that discarnate 
spirits are able to form out of ectoplasm drawn from the 
medium all the organs necessary for voice production ; though 
there are also others who hold that at death an etheric or 
astral body passes into the next world along with the soul 
and that this is capable, under exceptional circumstances, of 
producing the same material manifestations which in earth 
life are effected by man’s physical frame. Anyhow, if heavy 
objects can be lifted, projectiles guided in their rapid flight, 
musical instruments played upon, thundering blows delivered 
upon doors or tables, sounds like the crowing of cocks, the 
barking of dogs, the sawing of wood or the whetting of 
scythes, be accurately imitated without any perceptible human 
agency, I can see no great difficulty in supposing that the 
intelligences responsible for these marvels may also be cap- 
able of counterfeiting the human voice and taking part in any 
sort of conversation. Moreover, if some spirit influence can 
so guide a medium’s pen that it will reproduce the charac- 
teristic handwriting and signature of an utter stranger, it 


1“The Devill of Mascon,’’ Oxford, 1658, p. 31. 
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would seem a comparatively easy matter to control the move- 
ments of such a little animal as a mongoose and to teach it 
to make itself useful in killing rabbits. 

Of course, it is all ultimately a matter of evidence when one 
comes to the particular case. I have unfortunately not left 
myself room to attempt any adequate discussion of the 
materials presented in the book of Messrs. Price and Lam- 
bert. Let me only say that if the story of Gef with his speeches 
and his tricks is all a fairy tale, it seems to me impossible to 
acquit any member of the Irving family, father, mother or 
daughter, of connivance in a deliberate imposture. And yet 
they are people who make a good impression upon all who 
know them, and it is extremely hard to discover any adequate 
motive they can have for keeping the deception alive during 
a period of more than five years. There is no suggestion of 
pecuniary gain either realized or to be expected. Undoubtedly, 
even over and above the stupendous intrinsic improbability, 
there are several suspicious features in the case and some in- 
consistencies in the accounts furnished by Mr. Irving. The 
alleged reluctance of Gef to face anything like a critical in- 
vestigation by experts is obviously a very weak point. On 
the other hand, ‘‘Captain Macdonald,’’ who, as the represen- 
tative of ‘*The National Laboratory of Psychical Research,” 
was sent to inquire into the case, seems to have satisfied him- 
self, after three visits paid, first in 1932, and then in August 
and October, 1935, that Gef’s manifestations, at some of 
which he was present, were quite genuine, and that the ven- 
triloquism hypothesis could not be maintained. Mr. ‘‘North- 
wood,’’ * who heard Gef twice in 1932, is equally convinced 
that all is above-board, and seems very readily to have sub- 
mitted himself to cross-examination regarding his experi- 
ences. On the other hand, the specimens which purported 
to be taken from Gef’s fur coat, and the supposed imprint of 
his claws in plasticine are definitely deceptive, if not fraudu- 
lent. The conclusion in sum must be that the case, after five 
_ years, remains as ambiguous and unsatisfactory as it was 
when the problem was first propounded in 1931. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 The name ‘‘Northwood’’ I know from a private source to be a pseudonym; 
with regard to ‘‘Captain Macdonald” I have no information. It seems a pity 
that Messrs. Price and Lambert have not told us which are pseudonyms and 
which are not. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


THE MEANING OF EASTERTIDE. 


T is the season of the Resurrection! Everywhere is felt the 

impulse of joyful reawakening, secure victory, hailed by the 
music of bells, the pageantry of Mother Church, the chorus of 
angelic Alleluias ! 

But Easter means more, far more, than merely this. 

What is its deeper significance? It is something more vital than 
external show, for it is spiritual; more permanent than the ages 
for it is eternal; more rapturous than the birth of another world, 
for it is heavenly and supernatural. 

Each Paschaltide is a birth to fresh life; as inevitable, as glori- 
ous as the insuppressible burst of spring in the natural world which 
surrounds us. For the Resurrection is a positive growth, an ex- 
pansion of something which is living with intense spiritual life— 
the mystical but real Body of Christ, throbbing with vital energy 
throughout the world. And just as in the growth of a generous 
child to perfect manhood, each year finds him more robust in 
physique, more mature in judgment, more noble and unselfish in 
aspiration ; each Easter is the climax of a definite progress, a stage 
of development through which the living Church has passed. In 
her mind and heart—which are those of Christ—she has grown 
with Him from infancy to maturity, has gone with Him through 
all the ways of pain and sorrow even to crucifixion: and all the 
time the life of Christ, the life of sanctifying grace, has been 
strengthening and storing up energy. And now comes the final 
triumph in her life—her rising with her Saviour from the tomb— 
at once the crown and the assurance of her sanctity. 

Easter, then, does not merely mean that the Church joys in 
the outward commemoration of an isolated triumph of two thou- 
sand years ago. It is something far more personal. In the spring 
of the supernatural, Christ Jesus re-enacts His triumph and His 
mystical Body thrills with the same emotion, her eyes shine with 
His divine light, her lips are parted with His very smile, her 
heart is one with that which bled on Calvary. Christ has brought 
heaven nearer to us than ever it was before. He has deified the 
hearts of men. 

Now, therefore, rejoice and be glad! ‘‘Again I say, rejoice’’; 
for we have shared the divine nature and thus having nothing we 
Possess all things—substantial happiness, unshakable peace, joy 
without satiety. Therefore, rejoice, for this is a time when we 
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breathe afresh the very life-breath of Him in whom we live, move 
and have our being. 

But what is it that gives the joy of Easter an atmosphere quite 
its own—different from the soft radiance of the Crib or from the 
ecstasy of Thabor or the Ascension Mount? Easter says but one 
thing—triumph after seeming defeat, rest after battle. Once, 
perhaps, we have walked along some mountain track in the crisp, 
morning air, bright and clear, after a night of murky violence, 
when in the darkness black as death, the frenzy of the storm has 
shaken the hill-sides and filled the valleys with riot, sending all 
life into cover, driving the swollen streamlets swirling and crash- 
ing down their courses. But with dawn has come calm and now 
our hearts are filled with the greater joy because of the contrast. 
The sunshine, the fragrance, the music of the birds, the restful 
rapture, all would have seemed quite ordinary and uninspiring but 
for the thought that only a few hours ago this gay scene was a 
hopeless ruin. This is a faint suggestion of the joy of the Resur- 
rection: we are glad with the Risen Jesus in His triumph, but our 
joy springs from the empty tomb, the terrible wounds, the reunion 
of Jesus with His chosen sympathizers—Mary, who stood by the 
Cross; John, the beloved disciple; Magdalen, who had loved so 
much; Peter, whose repentance was so great. The glorious tomb 
and the inglorious Cross complement each other: for just as Cal- 
vary is meaningless if Christ be not risen, so Easter finds its glory 
in the defeat of the Cross. It is the floodlight of glory silhouetting 
the rough, bloodstained gibbet, the cold tomb, the disconsolate 
mourners on the lonely hill! 

This is why the joy of the Resurrection has a note of caution, 
of warning, of responsibility. For he alone can meet his risen 
Master unconstrained who has not left Him where the road 
steepened up to Calvary, but has followed his Leader through the 
thick of the fight and shared his fate with Him. For Calvary is 
the sowing-time and the Resurrection is the harvest: if we stifle 
a plant in the winter months, no flower will gladden us in the 
spring. Right blessed are they that can come to meet their Risen 
Lord ‘‘with joyfulness, carrying full sheaves,’’ for that during 
His Passion ‘‘they went, casting their seeds in tears.’’ Only 
“‘those that sow in tears can reap in joy.’’ 

The lesson of Eastertide is perennial, lifelong: for mortal life 
and death its end are our Calvary, and we await our Resurrection. 
It would be easy to wait passively ; to take the line of least resis- 
tance; to meet the pleasant and dodge the irksome. But we see 
one thing from this mystery of Christ’s life, that if we are to rise 
to a heavenly life, to an existence other than merely natural, it 
must be from the lower depths of sacrifice and sorrow. Under 
mortal conditions, in our fallen world, joy issues from and depends 
on sadness. No sorrow—no joy! No night—no day! No storm 
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—no calm! We cannot remain stagnant: we must be up and 
doing, we must be stirred and made active. We must have some- 
thing to fight against, must be moved by some circumstances, 
forced to do something for God. Your true Christian has no time 
for human prudence: he must be ever ready to risk his life to 
gain it, and the element of risk will be his greatest security : for 
so generous, so utterly blind and all-confiding will be his offering 
that he must lean on God alone. Deference to worldly wisdom 
spells death to faith and hope and trust. Judas saw the path of 
duty as clearly as most can expect to do. He was asked to ignore 
his meaner promptings. He hesitated—he was cautious, worldly- 
wise. He would not take the step, and he failed. On the other 
hand, Calvary brought the glory of Easter—the greatest triumph 
of the ages—precisely because to the natural man it seemed to be 
the most wilful waste of colossal powers ever perpetrated. He 
was sacrificed because He willed it. Why? For the joy set before 
Him. Browning glimpsed the truth— 

Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids not sit nor stand but go! 

Be our joys three parts pain! 

Strive and hold cheap the strain ; 

Learn, nor account the pang! Dare, never grudge the throe! 
Hear the Easter bells telling us ‘‘dare! suffer! rejoice!’’ Hear 
the Risen Jesus with His wounds all glorious warning us—there 
is only one Royal Road leading to life; there is only one failure, 
not the failure of missing success, but the failure of not having 


tried. 
C.B. 





Russia TO-DAY. 


N the middle of March Mr. Robert Byron contributed to The 

Times three articles upon present conditions in Russia. They 
were the result of a journey of several thousand miles as far as 
Eastern Siberia and were deemed important enough to justify a 
leader of review and appreciation in The Times itself. Mr. 
Byron asserts that after a decade and a half of experiment (the 
leader-writer suggests the word ‘‘chaos’’) the direction of Soviet 
policy, political and economic, is now plain for a generation to 
come. The advance will not be towards Communism in the strict 
meaning of that term, even could one suppose that the very realist 
rulers of modern Russia were still fascinated by that nebulous 
fancy. The political system has crystallized into an all-embracing 
State Socialism. Every interest is excluded save that of the State 
itself. And this with all its effectiveness and ineffectiveness, the 
effectiveness of a ruthless centralizing force, the ineffectiveness of 
“check and counter-check,’’ of incompetent officialdom, is clearly 
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failing. On the collective farms, for example, there is theoreti- 
cal efficiency ; but this impression is soon dispelled by the ‘‘parrot 
ignorance of Communist managers, the proportion of thistles to 
corn and the poverty of the livestock.’’ ‘‘With their fathers’ in- 
dividualism, the younger peasants are losing also that instinctive 
wisdom which is the basis of good farming.’’ 

Interesting is the emergence of a new class in this ideologically 
classless State. This is not a new phenomenon, even under the 
Soviets. It is obvious that the natural inequality of man will in 
the long run have its revenge upon any preconceived theory. M. 
Berdyaev, in an essay on ‘‘The Russian Revolution,’’ published in 
English in 1933, but written years before, refers to its existence. 
It is an anthropological rather than a social type. ‘‘It is likely,’’ 
writes Mr. Byron, ‘‘that the children of this class will really grow 
up to form a separate social stratum.’’ ‘‘Their children and grand- 
children will grow into a solid bourgeois type,’’ asserts M. 
Berdyaev, ‘‘and be quite definitely the backbone of society.’’ The 
problem of Russia is not ‘‘a matter of a handful of Bolsheviks who 
can be driven from power, but of an enormous body of men of a 
new kind who have gained ascendancy over Russian life and whom 
it will not be at all easy to drive out.’’ This new bourgeoisie which 
enjoys special privileges is the advocate of progress, not merely 
material and industrial, but also in the sphere of ‘‘culture.’’ Stress 
is laid on urban amenities. The grass borders formerly trampled 
‘under foot and the trees once uprooted for firewood are now 
jealously guarded. The ‘‘packing-case’’ style of building is now 
out of favour; architecture is ‘‘succumbing to capitalist vulgarity, 
unredeemed by capitalist workmanship.’’ In music and the theatre 
there is evident a similar reaction against ‘‘modernism’’; bored 
with epics of the factory and collective farm the public prefers 
musical comedies about duchesses and millionaires. ‘‘It is an acute 
policy of the regime,’’ thinks Mr. Byron, ‘‘after seventeen years 
of misery, to seek justification by comfort and to focus public 
affection on the graces of life.’ Jazz, once outlawed, is now en- 
couraged, jewellery is mass-produced and trams placarded with 
advice about permanent waving. 

In Siberia he found evidence of a ‘‘sincere effort to furnish an 
apathetic people with some self-respect’’ even if the result (it is 
unfair, of course, to be too critical) was farce undisguised. There 
are amusing glimpses of an unchanged Russia. One of the de- 
scriptions, that might almost have come from the pages of a nine- 
teenth-century novelist, I may be pardoned for quoting in full. The 
scene is laid on a river steamer in Siberia. 


One night there was a meeting of ‘‘self-criticism.’’ The de- 
bate began by a sailor’s asserting that, whereas the crew were 
heroes, the officers ruined everything with their drinking and 
defalcations. To which an officer replied with statistics to 
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prove that the cargo was still intact, adding that, if the ship 
was insupportable, it was the fault of the passengers, who 
were never sober at any hour of the day and had blocked up 
the toilet with empty tins. He was supported by the 
stewardess: the officers, she said, were handsome and highly 
educated, while the crew were a lot of boors who never read 
the books she got out of the library ; and as for the passengers, 
she quite agreed they made life a burden. A member of the 
secret police with a face like Millais’s ‘‘Bubbles’’ then read 
a leader from the Pravda on the moral duties of transport 
workers, at which everyone got up and left. 


But over all this is outstretched the heavy hand of a merciless 
State. In the service of this State every man, woman and child 
is registered, and the fabric is held together by police espionage 
completely outside the law. Families are deported in thousands 
and transferred to other provinces ; sometimes they are broken up, 
their individual members scattered, never to re-unite. A shadow 
of terror broods over the land. Freedom it would be absurd to 
speak of; there is no privacy even, no secrecy. ‘‘Like the demons 
of old, an invisible and unmentionable body watches over the 
actions of common folk.’’ The text for the understanding of 
modern Russia is that ‘‘Bolshevism was founded, has grown and 
will endure on a basis of absolute inhumanity towards any indi- 
vidual who fails to surrender his body and soul to the Bolshevik 
State.’’ 

Body and soul—yes, that is the truth. And for the soul—what 
of religion, what of God? Mr. Byron says nothing of religion 
though he mentions that churches were still open in Irkutsk and 
saw there a wayside icon of Our Lady adorned with flowers; he 
also notes that upon the walls of a Tunguz hut ‘‘Lenin, the Virgin 
and Saint Nicholas hung cheek by jowl.’’ For the religious side 
his account is completed by a conference given recently in London 
by Monseigneur d’Herbigny, excellently reported in the Catholic 
Herald for March 27th.’ A few churches are still open in Moscow 
(one in forty of the original number) to create the impression that 
the practice of religious worship is now tolerated. In reality the 
persecution is as intense as ever and is being carried on in a 
more subtle way. Priests and layfolk are arrested, deported, im- 
prisoned. They are not put to death; that has been found an in- 
convenient method, since it makes martyrs and arouses indigna- 
tion abroad; their death is simply hastened. It is no longer a 
question of ‘‘tuer’’ but of ‘‘faire mourir’’ : the end is achieved just 
as well, the process is infinitely more painful. The lesson of 


1 Even fuller details, both of the relentless extermination of the Catholic 
clergy and the support which Russia has sought by skilful propaganda and won 
from the de-Christianized intelligentzia of our time, was published in THE 
Montn in February in an authoritative article called ‘‘The Dupes of the 
Soviets,"’ by Father J. Ledit, editor of Lettres de Rome. 
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apostasy is inculcated in the earliest pages of the child’s reading 
primer; he is forced to transcribe his godless exercise with fingers 
that can hardly form the letters and pin it up in the ‘‘anti-God 
corner’’ of the class-room that has taken the place of the icon and 
the crucifix. He is told to have his name inscribed on the list of 
the ‘‘godless’’ and, once his name is there, his parents may breathe 
no word to him of faith and God. Should they do so, they may be 
accused of propaganda and separated from him and from one an- 
other in prison or a forced-labour camp. 

In the towns pressure is brought to bear upon adults. Their 
lodging-cards or work-permits may be withdrawn; they are then 
face to face with the open street and starvation ; this once realized, 
only a formal act of apostasy through membership of the anti-God 
movement will restore their cards to them. In the country-side 
special ‘‘feast days of apostasy’’ are organized. The church is 
desecrated, altars profaned and destroyed. In the evening a bon- 
fire is lit and the sacred objects, treasured in the many houses, 
carefully listed beforehand (alas, by the children trained to this in 
the school), are thrown one by one into the flames. 

Yes—‘‘body and soul.’’ It is no longer the Totalitarian State 
for better or worse; it is simply for worse, for evil. The Russian 
‘*experiment’’ is regarded by many people in this country with a 
certain measure of sympathy and admiration. It is considered to 
be a radical solution of many difficulties, social and economic; and 
radical solutions make a particular appeal to the young mind. 
Whether it be a solution or not, it is certainly radical; there is no 
compromise, we are not left in doubt of the intentions and mentality 
of the solvers. It is radical atheism, radical denial and hatred of 
God, radical apostasy ; and this is forced upon an enslaved people 
in subtle, diabolic ways so that we are surprised not so much at 
the number of those who have apostatized (at best an official and 
a torture-wrung figure), but at that of those who, with little enough 
of external help and comfort, have kept the Faith. It is a radicai 
denial as was that of Lucifer; it is the same denial and God re- 
serves for that denial a similar radical answer. 

J.-M. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
“Month,” if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


II OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


BiackrriaRs: April, 1936. Catholic Action in the Social Milieu, 
by Edward Quinn. [An analysis of the material, inside the 
Church and out, upon which the Apostolate has to work.] 

CatHotic HistoricaL Review: April, 1936. The Trial of St. 
Thomas More, by Daniel Sargent. [Showing how St. Thomas 
skilfully vindicated his innocence even under the law. ] 

Ciercy Review: April, 1936. The Church and Revolution, by 
the Rev. T. E. Flynn. [A call to Catholics, based on Maritain 
and Dawson, to understand the signs of the times. ] 

DocUMENTATION CATHOLIQUE: March 21, 1936. Action Frangaise. 
[Summary of condemnations: excommunications involved in 
membership. ] 

Dossiers DE L’AcTION PopuLarRE: April 10, 1936. Le Fascisme 
vu par le Communisme. [How one extreme slave-system judges 
the other. ] 

Downsive Review: April, 1936. The Unity of the Church in 
St. Paul, by Dom Ralph Russell. [A continuation of an exposi- 
tion of St. Paul’s teaching on this essential point. ] 

EccLesiasTIcAL Review: April, 1936. The High Spirit of the 
German Catholics, by Canon Conry. [An inspiriting review of 
the general Catholic reaction in Germany against persecution. ] 

Irish EcctestasticaL Recorp: April, 1936. The Dire Need of 
Priests in France, by Richard Devane, S.J. [An account of 
the flourishing ‘‘Little Helpers of the Clergy’’ who are supply- 
ing for the dearth of Priests in many French parishes. ] 

Irish MonTHLy: April, 1936. ‘‘The Imadequacy of Christian 
Politics’ . . . ?, by E. J. Coyne, S.J. [An admirable analysis 
of the true theory of government as taught by the Catholic 
Church. ] 

Sicn: April, 1936. Soviets through Soviet Eyes, by G. M. God- 
den. [A description, fully documented, of the results of the 
lax ‘‘marriage’’ laws in Russia. ] 

SoweR: April—June, 1936. The Education Bill, by Archbishop 
Williams. [A clear and sympathetic analysis of its proposed 
benefits and manifest imperfections. ] 

STELLA Maris: April, 1936. Conditions for Reunion, by E. R. 
Hull, S.J. [The summary of a long analysis of the claim of 
Anglicanism to be capable of ‘‘reunion’’ with Rome rejects the 

claim absolutely. ] 


TaBLeT: April 18, 1936. The Church Unaided, by Father David 


Mathew. [Summary of a striking discourse on the advantages 
to the Church of freedom from political privilege and worldly 
prosperity. ] 












REVIEWS 


1—JANSENISM ' 


HIS is a work of great interest and of real importance. The 

author declares it to be his purpose to treat the Jansenist con- 
troversy as a theological issue, fought out between the defenders 
of orthodoxy and a party committed to a subtle form of heresy, 
disregarding its social and literary aspects, which bulk so largely 
in most works on the subject. In doing so, he supplies a real 
need; for the existing histories of Jansenism which deal with its 
theological implications are the work of men with sympathies on 
the heterodox side. Since it is impossible to grasp the Jansenist 
system save in relation to the theology of grace as set forth by 
St. Augustine, and developed by the medieval Schoolmen and their 
post-tridentine successors, the first part of the work is strictly 
theological, containing an exposition of the teaching of St. Augus- 
tine, of St. Thomas Aquinas, of the Jesuit theologians and, finally, 
of Jansenius himself. These chapters deserve the highest praise, 
and are of real theological value. St. Augustine’s doctrine pre- 
sents, as is well known, problems of special difficulty, largely due 
to the Platonist presuppositions which form the background of his 
thought. The analysis here given is admirable, and will be of ser- 
vice to many. The chapter on Jesuit theology provides us with 
a detailed précis of Molina’s ‘‘Concordia,’’ a work which Mr. Aber- 
crombie regards as of epoch-making importance. The chapter on 
Jansenius deals in like manner with his ‘‘Augustinus.’’ The second 
part of the work is historical, and takes us from the early years of 
Jansen (born 1585) to the destruction of Port Royal (1709). 

The ‘‘Augustinus’’ would in all probability have had very little 
effect on contemporary thought, had it not been for the group of 
persons who looked to St. Cyran as their master, and who formed 
an organized party with a definite programme. He had imbued all 
his disciples with the conviction that the Church had for many 
generations, and above all since the Council of Trent, been follow- 
ing a false track as regards both her doctrine and her moral and 
spiritual standards: that a drastic reform was imperative: and 
that this could only be effected by discarding Scholastic theology in 
favour of patristic tradition, and by a return to the severe discipline 
of the early centuries. The ‘‘Augustinus’’ of St. Cyran’s bosom 
friend, Cornelius Jansen, supplied the movement with a dogmatic 
basis, giving it a cohesion and a force which it would otherwise have 


! The Origins of Jansenism. By Nigel Abercrombie, M.A., D.Ph. Oxford 
University Press. Pp. xii, 342. Price, 15s. 
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lacked. Unfortunately, it committed the party to heresy. In the 
battle with orthodoxy which followed, it was inevitable that the 
Society of Jesus should bear the brunt of the attack. At that date 
the influence of the Society was dominant in dogmatic and moral 
theology as well as in ascetical and spiritual doctrine: and in all 
these fields the Jansenists regarded the Jesuit system as utterly 
erroneous. Moreover, the nucleus of the party was the Arnauld 
family in which antagonism to the Society was hereditary. In that 
remarkable woman, la Mére Angélique, it amounted, as Mr. Aber- 
crombie says, to a monomania. With the stage thus set, the 
Jansenists could count on the support of all those who, for one 
cause or another, were ill-disposed to the Jesuits, and, notwith- 
standing their unorthodoxy, they were in fact assisted by the Parle- 
ment of Paris, by anti-Papal Gallicans, and in Rome itself by cer- 
tain Religious Orders. 

It is, certainly, remarkable that a party holding tenaciously to 
doctrines explicitly condemned by the Holy See should have main- 
tained itself in a Catholic country for nearly three generations. 
The explanation is to be found in the alliances to which we have 
referred, and in the varying relations of the French Government 
to the Vatican. Furthermore, Rome long hoped that wiser coun- 
sels might prevail, and that the leaders of the movement would 
accept an orthCdox formula on the subject of grace. The result 
appeared to have been gained when, in 1669, Nicole induced the 
four Jansenist bishops to subscribe to a form which the Holy See 
regarded as satisfactory. Innocent XI was persuaded that the 
trouble was at an end. He showed marked favour to the Jan- 
senists, and is believed to have seriously contemplated making 
Antoine Arnauld a Cardinal. But the leopard had not changed his 
spots. The party had no intention whatever of altering their 
opinions, and remained as wedded to their heresy as ever. In 
1693 Quesnel published his ‘‘Réflexions morales’’ in which all the 
old errors appeared naked and unashamed: and in 1701 the party 
issued the ‘‘Cas de Conscience’’ in which they maintained that, in 
spite of the Papal pronouncements, they were free to deny that the 
heretical propositions were to be found in Jansen’s book. It was 
clear that a final settlement was necessary. In 1708 Clement XI 
issued the Bull Vineam Domini containing a definitive condemna- 
tion of the heresy: and in the following year the Abbey of Port 
Royal, the stronghold of the movement, was suppressed. 

The spirit of Jansenism lingered long in the Church after its 
formal condemnation, for its pride and self-righteousness find 
allies in our natural tendencies. Not a little of the same evil 
qualities have revived in Modernism, which heresy has also in 
our own days been driven under the Providence of God from the 
Catholic Fold. 

G.H.J. 
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2—THE FATHER OF THE FAITHFUL’ 


HIS is certainly a very interesting book. One might almost 

call Sir Leonard the ‘‘Jeans’’ of archeology. A large por- 
tion of the work deals with the reconstruction of the city and social 
life of Ur of the Sumerians. (There were no Chaldeans at that 
time.) The author is not only the excavator, telling us of his dis- 
coveries; he is also a scholar with a brilliant imagination making 
the past live again in modern dress. Some might prefer not to 
have a ‘‘Carfax’’ and a ‘‘Paternoster Row’’ in a city that flourished 
2000 years B.C.; but it is refreshing to find an archeologist with 
such a light and playful touch. However, the author himself 
warns us that his theories—always clever and suggestive—are not 
advanced in a dogmatic spirit. He finds reasons for accepting the 
traditional date of Abraham’s birth and has no shadow of doubt 
about his historicity; and yet no one could possibly suspect him 
of any sympathy with Biblical fundamentalists. According to his 
reading, Abraham is a fine product of Sumerian culture, retaining 
throughout his life respect for the laws of Hammurabi. The sixth 
chapter—on the natural reasons which tended to focus the patri- 
arch’s attention on the claims of family religion—develops them 
with much insight and sympathy, but doubtless is not intended to 
exclude supernatural influences, without which he could never have 
reached the fullness of his stature or won the title of Father of 
the Faithful. The author is a little sketchy on this side of the 
picture and might be thought to be satisfied with leaving his hero 
a very superior heathen only half-weaned from the worship of 
‘*teraphim.”’ 

Nor does there seem to be sufficient reason for boggling over 
Abraham’s longevity, which after all was only one hundred and 
seventy-five years. A hundred years ago an eminent physician 
asserted that there was no proof of anyone having lived to be a 
centenarian. No one could say that now. We all have a recent 
memory of a very long-lived Turk going to America in his second 
century for a change of scene; and there is fairly good evidence 
that a Yorkshireman about two centuries ago lived to be a hun- 
dred and thirty. As a nonagenarian he would swim the Swale to 
save walking half a mile to the nearest bridge. Why, then, is 
the author so convinced that no one at that date—in the good old 
Sumerian days—could have lived a little longer? Yet so serious 
does this difficulty seem to Sir Leonard that he is ready to enter- 
tain the suggestion of there having been two individuals of ap- 
proximately the same name—e.g., Abram and Abraham—whom 
legend combined into one. A critic baffled in his function of serious 
fault-finding must set to work with his microscope. Here are 


1 Abraham. Recent Discoveries and Hebrew Origins. By Sir Leonard 
Woolley. London: Faber & Faber. Pp. 290. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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some of the results. On p. 82 and on p. 84 may be found ‘‘an 
house”’ and ‘‘such an one.’’ On p. 86 there is mention of salme 
priestesses. The italicized word demands explanation. 

Sir Leonard’s fellow-labourer, Father Eric Burrows, S.J., the 
Assyriologist, is duly mentioned in the text but not in the index. 
On p. 145 we are told that in Abraham’s household ‘‘the mother’s 
nationality was not regarded’’: it would be interesting to know 
how Jews have come now to decide the Jewishness of a child by 
the mother, not the father. On p. 103 the scholars of Ur are 
credited with swaying their bodies whilst they sing their hymns 
or con their lessons. This is certainly the practice in the syna- 
gogue. Did the “‘Habiru”’ ancestors of the modern Jew bring this 
peculiarity with them from Ur and Haran, the cities of their 


adoption ? 
A.F.D. 


3—A MODEL CHURCH HISTORY ' 


HIS is an age when history as a discipline and a science is 

receiving ever-increasing attention. We are more conscious 
of the past and more curious about it than, perhaps, any other 
generation, and this is a development with which the Catholic 
Church, herself the maker of so much history, is intimately con- 
cerned. She is being assailed to-day more vigorously on the his- 
torical front than on any other. Dr. Coulton’s ‘‘Five Centuries of 
Religion,’’ recently completed, is one example of the detailed, criti- 
cal work that is being done to lessen the Church’s prestige, and 
the only effective answer to such attacks is equally detailed, critical 
work by Catholic scholars. In the past few years books of ec- 
clesiastical history have been prominent in the publishers’ lists. 
In England we have had two of the three substantial volumes 
which Dr. Philip Hughes is devoting to the subject, and also two 
translated volumes of the Sulpician Father Mourret’s still more 
extensive work. Across the Channel, Abbé Boulenger’s ‘‘ Histoire 
générale de l’Eglise’’ has reached its sixth volume out of nine. 
All these undertakings are deserving of high praise, but the need 
still remains for a work more detailed, critical and inclusive of the 
latest findings of scholars than their single-handed authors could 
be expected to meet. It is no longer possible, in fact, for any 
one man to write a completely critical history of the Church. The 
day of the Abbé Rohrbacher has long since passed, and now ex- 
perts must co-operate when something more than a simple manual 
of Church history is required. Every day sees some new point 
raised or new light thrown on an old controversy in the learned 
reviews of England, France and Germany, and monographs on 


1 Histoire de VEglise depuis les origines jusqu’d nos jours. Paris: Bloud 
et Gay. Vol. I, 474 pp., Vol. II, 510 pp. Price, 60.00 fr. each. 
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special subjects are appearing all the time. Only a band of ex- 
perts could possibly deal with all this fresh material, and Catholic 
students will welcome the good news that such a band has been 
organized in France. Already two volumes of a splendid new 
Histoire de l’Eglise have been published by the firm of Bloud et 
Gay, Paris. They are the first two of a projected twenty-four, 
under the general editorship of Augustin Fliche and Victor Martin, 
names which will be recognized as a guarantee of fine scholarship. 
Some idea of the scope of this great work may be gained from the 
fact that over thirty specialists are contributing to it. The first 
two volumes have been written by Pére Jules Lebreton who, as a 
general rule, takes the doctrinal sections, and M. Jacques Zeiller 
of the Sorbonne, who treats of the historical developments. It is 
pretty safe to say that those two volumes contain the ablest, 
clearest and most completely scholarly account of the Church from 
the beginning to the accession of Constantine that has ever been 
written by Catholics in any language. In his well-known ‘‘His- 
tory of the Church to a.p. 461,’’ the Anglican scholar Dr. Kidd 
reaches Constantine by the end of his first volume. This new 
Catholic history takes two equally large volumes to get the same 
distance, and they are far more critical volumes, far more alive 
to the best recent work. Dr. Kidd, whose ‘‘History’’ is certainly the 
finest that an Anglican has written, depended too much on Bright 
and Duchesne, whose works are now in places quite superseded, 
e.g-, on the question of Manichezism. The writers of this new 
Histoire are so up to date that references will be found in them 
to books and articles published as late as 1933. In connexion with 
the famous fire at Nicomedia which ushered in the Diocletian per- 
secution, there is even a reference, discreetly veiled, to a still more 
famous fire in Berlin which ushered in another regime of violence. 
Being the scholars they are, these writers give full consideration 
to objections against the Catholic theory of the Church and her 
life, and every important work or article on the other side is faith- 
fully set down. 

Pére Lebreton’s sections on the Church in the New Testament, 
the Christian Apologists, Gnosticism, Origen, etc., are such models 
of lucidity, balance and alert scholarship as we might have ex- 
pected from the Petavius redivivus, as Henri Bremond shrewdly 
styles him, who gave us that great classic of Catholic learning, 
‘‘Les Origines du dogme de la Trinité.’’ On the more definitely 
historical side, dealing, for instance, with such topics as the pro- 
pagation of Christianity, the organization of the early Church, the 
persecutions, etc., M. Zeiller, well known for his archeological 
investigations, is equally effective. If the other volumes of this 
Histoire are as good as the first two, the complete work will be 
one of the greatest boons that have ever been conferred on Catho- 
lic students. To judge by the names of the authors, such names as 
Pierre de Labriolle, Augustin Fliche, Mgr. Victor Martin of 
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Strasbourg University, Albert de Meyer, Edmond Vansteenberghe, 
G. Constant, Waldemar Gurian, Gustave Bardy, Louis Bréhier, 
E. Amann, present director of the great Vacant-Mangenot ‘‘Dic- 
tionnaire,’ they will be as good. Truly, the organizers of this 
magnificent work deserve the blessings of every educated Catho- 
lic. It removes once and for all the reproach that the children of 
the Church cannot do as well as her critics in the fields of learn- 
ing. Here they have done, and by all the omens will do, much 
better, for this History is going to be the most genuinely learned, 
impartial and readable account of the Christian and Catholic 
Church which has so far appeared in any country. 
J.B. 


4—MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY '* 


T is a commonplace, when treating of the Middle Ages, to call 

them a period of transition. Yet in reality every age is a period 
of transition, since history, from the very fact that it is the history 
of contingent beings, cannot be static but is necessarily a process 
and movement. Moreover, as Professor Gilson points out, the 
men of the Middle Ages would themselves recognize the transi- 
tional character of their time, would even be bound to do so, since 
this character was implied in their very conception of history. 
And though some would consider it absurd to attribute a philo- 
sophy of history to the medieval thinkers, it is true to say not only 
that they had one, but they could not help having one. For Chris- 
tians who believed in the Bible with its story of the creation, of 
the workings of divine Providence, of the Incarnation and of the 
foundation of the Church, who looked forward to the coming of 
the Antichrist and to the final consummation of all things with the 
triumph of Christ, could not help having a general conception of 
human history, even though their historic sense and historic equip- 
ment from a scientific and analytic point of view were not what we 
should consider adequate. 

But when historians of philosophy emphasize the transitional 
character of the Middle Ages, what they want to imply is very 
often this that the Middle Ages possessed no real philosophies of 
their own, that they merely bridged the gap between Greek philo- 
sophy and modern philosophy, which begins with Descartes. This 
bridge is simply a bridge, and added nothing of permanent value 
to what already existed. In so far as the Middle Ages had a philo- 
sophy, it was borrowed from the Greeks. True, it was distorted 
owing to its subordination to theology and to the utilization of 
philosophical concepts in the explication or rationalization of 

1 The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy. (Gifford Lectures, 1931—1932.) By 
Etienne Gilson. Translated by A. H. C. Downes. London: Sheed & Ward. 
Pp. 490. Price, 15s. 
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theological dogmas—but nothing of real philosophical import or 
value was added to the Greek legacy. 

Such a view as this is vigorously challenged by Professor Gil- 
son in his important book. The twenty chapters therein contained 
constitute the Gifford Lectures for 1931—1932, and make pleasant 
and stimulating reading. Whether or no one agrees with all he 
says, M. Gilson makes out a very good case for the validity of his 
thesis, namely, that medieval philosophy is the Christian philo- 
sophy par excellence. (Medieval philosophy is here, of course, 
understood to mean the system of the great Christian thinkers of 
the Middle Ages, such as St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Duns Scotus.) But to say this at once raises the question 
whether there can be such a thing as a Christian philosophy. Op- 
ponents of the thesis would maintain that any philosophy, in so 
far as it is specifically Christian (or Mohammedan for that matter), 
loses the character of a philosophy altogether. And this objection 
is not one that can be lightly set aside, since if it be valid, then 
obviously we should have to say that the Middle Ages scarcely 
possessed any philosophy of their own. For, if we subtract all that 
was developed under Christian influence, not much remains that 
was not inherited from the Greeks. 

Professor Gilson meets this serious objection by treating the 
subject from an historical view-point. He fully admits the medie- 
val debt to Greek philosophy, and he allows, on the other hand, 
that the direct use of religious authority in philosophical argument 
is unjustifiable. Nevertheless, he does not hesitate to emphasize 
the debt owed, first by the Christian thinkers of the Patristic Age, 
and then by the medieval philosophers, to divine revelation. 
Though he has no wish to attack the autonomous rights of philo- 
sophy and carefully avoids falling into the pitfall of fideism, yet 
to him revelation is not merely a negative and extrinsic criterion 
in the strictest, narrowest and most restricted sense. He in no 
way impugns the customary and necessary determination of the 
relation between philosophy and theology, but at the same time he 
shows historically the influence of revelation on the thought of 
Christian philosophers. 

The great text of Exodus iii, 14: ‘‘Ego sum qui sum, Ait: Sic 
dices filiis Israel; Qui Est, misit me ad vos,’’ lays down, to use 
the words of Professor Gilson, ‘‘the principle from which hence- 
forth the whole of Christian philosophy will be suspended”’ (p. 51). 
Again: ‘‘There is but one God and this God is Being, that is the 
corner-stone of all Christian philosophy, and it was not Plato, it 
was not even Aristotle, it was Moses who put it in position’ 
(ibid.). For Plato the Idea of the Good is primary, and even if 
the Idea of the Good be identified with the Demiurge of the 
Timaus, then the Demiurge becomes, not Being but the Good. 
And even for Aristotle, although his Unmoved Mover is the highest 
and first of all beings, and deserves the name of being par excel- 
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lence, Thought and not Being is the primary and first name of God. 
It was reserved for Christian philosophers to bring the problem 
of being, of existence, into its primary and rightful position; and 
though they justified their doctrine in strict philosophy, yet his- 
torically speaking the influence and light of revelation was indis- 
pensable in the development of their thought. 

In the space of a short review one cannot criticize or appreciate 
Professor Gilson’s interpretation of the Greek philosophers. It 
will suffice to point out that his interpretation of Plato, for example, 
differs considerably from that of Professor A. E. Taylor. Never- 
theless, even if Plato and Aristotle came nearer to Christian natural 
theology than M. Gilson allows that they did, it does not seem 
that his thesis would be substantially weakened. In any case it 
remains true, as he so ably demonstrates, that medieval philosophy 
gave a new orientation and spirit to its Greek legacy; and it did 
this precisely under the influence of Christian revelation, which, 
although not unduly intrusive in the sphere of philosophy, was 
yet of so fruitful a character that the medieval philosophy which 
was developed under its influence, was at once philosophy and 
Christian. 

Mr. Downes’s admirable translation shares the clearness of the 


author’s thought. 
F.C.C. 








SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 


THOROUGH acquaintance with the whole of Bonaventure’s 

theology enables Fr. Jean-Francis Bonnefoy, in Une Somme 
Bonaventurienne de Theologie Mystique: le ‘‘De Triplici Via’’ 
(Librairie Saint-Frangois, Paris), to put before the prospective 
reader of the Doctor’s masterpiece the plan on which it is built. 
Most of the first part is devoted to an explanation of the Saint’s 
teaching on contemplation and ‘‘The Triple Way,’’ emphasizing 
his distinction between speculative contemplation, in which the 
intellect grasps an eternal truth and becomes rapt in admiration of 
it, and truly mystical contemplation in which the intellective 
faculties are silenced and the soul is united to God by its affective 
powers. Much confusion has been caused by giving to both of 
these states the term ‘‘contemplation.’’ Furthermore, it was Bona- 
venture’s great merit to dissociate the ‘‘hierarchic acts’’ of Denis 
(the purgative, the illuminative and the unitive ways), from the 
chronological stages or degrees in the spiritual life. The three 
ways pervade all the stages and are meant for both beginners and 
perfect. In this the Seraphic Doctor is followed by other masters 
of the spiritual life—amongst others by St. Ignatius in the Spiri- 
tual Exercises. Again, knowledge of this distinction would clarify 
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much spiritual teaching. The author regrets that so many articles 
in encyclopedias and general works on the subject give a totally 
wrong conception of the Saint’s mystical teaching. 

One of the main services of the Council of Trent was its defini- 
tion against the errors of the ‘‘reformers’’ of the dogma of justifi- 
cation. This definition did not come before it was needed, for some 
Catholic theologians, notably Jerome Seripando, General of the 
Order of Hermits of St. Augustine, exploring the profound pioneer 
mind of that great Doctor, thought to find therein support for a 
twofold justice, or justness, one external to the soul and merely 
imputed, the other internal. How that theory was rejected has 
been shown historically in $. Augustiaus et Doctrina de Duplici 
Justitia, by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Henninger, S.V.D. (Sankt 
Gabrieler Studien, Modling, nr. Vienna, 1935). John Gropper 
was the first to assert the theory, but at the Council, besides Seri- 
pando, it had other notable defenders in the persons of Cardinals 
Gasparini and Pole. Dr. Henninger, in the first part, gives after 
his introduction, a clear exposition of the double justification as 
put forward by Seripando. In the second part, after a very 
thorough-going examination of St. Augustine’s teaching on the 
nature of justification supported by copious quotations from his 
works, he finds that Augustine held the fact and the sufficiency of 
inherent justification and shows that Seripando went astray by 
taking ideas out of their context. As illustrating ‘‘the develop- 
ment of doctrine’’ at work, the volume is a valuable contribution 
to theological history, but a curious feature about an otherwise 
very full documentation is the absence of any reference to the part 
played by Father Laynez in the discussion of this matter at the 
Council. 

In Théologie et Piété d’aprés Saint Thomas, R.P. Timothée 
Richard, O.P. (Lethielleux: 15.00 fr.) discusses in simple but elo- 
quent language some of the chief problems of the spiritual life 
according to the teaching of St. Thomas: Grace, the Will of God, 
Prayer, Suffering, Perfection, etc. His method is that of the theo- 
logian, but his eye is turned to the modern audience; while he 
teaches he applies his doctrine to the deficiencies among Chris- 
tians to-day. Though at the outset he warns his readers that at 
times his teaching may be difficult, we nowhere find in the book 
anything which the ordinary attentive student may not easily fol- 
low. The work is dogmatic more than devotional. On pp. 83— 
84 he raises a question which he does not answer, saying that this 
is not the place. But if it is not the place for an answer, we would 
suggest that then neither is it the place for the question. 


BIBLICAL. 


The ninth and latest volume of the admirable Verbum Salutis 
series is Pére Bonsirven’s edition of the epistles of St. John— 
Epitres de Saint Jean (Beauchesne: 24.00 fr.). The same author 
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has only recently brought out a vast work—Le Judaisme pales- 
tinien au temps de Jésus-Christ: sa théologie—of which the first 
volume is devoted to dogmatic theology, the second to moral theo- 
logy and Jewish moral and religious life. Compared to this learned 
work, amply documented and already recognized as a first-rate 
authority, the present little volume may seem a mere bagatelle; 
yet it has been put together with great care, and the treatment is 
a full one, as will be readily understood from the fact that more 
than 300 pages are devoted to the three short epistles. In general 
we may say that not much space is allowed to the Greek text, 
whether in regard of textual or grammatical questions, which, 
however, the author himself has evidently considered carefully ; 
but the thought of the epistles is accurately followed, and the diffi- 
culties faced. As an example, we may refer to the frank and 
thorough handling of St. John’s saying that the Christian cannot 
sin (I John iii, 9); the author follows St. Augustine’s dictum, 
in quantum in ipso manet in tantum non peccat, but with a con- 
vincing wealth and depth of argument. 

Dr. E. Basil Redlich, in his The Students’ Introduction to the 
Synoptic Gospels (Longmans: 7s. 6d. n.), obviously belongs to the 
“critically orthodox’’ school, which tries to combine due regard 
for some authoritative standard with liberty of thinking. His 
manual, therefore, should be welcome to those who wish, in exam- 
inations, to avoid every trace of ‘‘fundamentalism,’’ whilst others 
may be glad to have a handy volume of reference containing the 
latest views. It is a clear, business-like little volume, and will 
leave the reader with the comfortable conviction that he knows all 
about the Synoptic Problem. But if the author had, ‘‘scholastic 
fashion,’’ stated the main objections to each position he asserts, 
the result would have been more informative. As it is, the student 
who wants to hear the other side, not given here, of disputed 
points, might do worse than turn to the appendix to St. Matthew’s 
Gospel in the Westminster Version, which should at least give him 
the suspicion that all is not so obvious as it looks. We are told, 
for example, on p. 39 that ‘‘the evidence for the priority of Mark 
is irrefutable and conclusive.’’ We are far from thinking it either. 
There is good evidence that Matthew was originally written in 
Aramaic, and the mere possibility of such a thing disposes of this 
“irrefutable and conclusive’’ priority of Mark. The four argu- 
ments designed to prove this priority can easily be parried by the 
obvious assumption that Mark keeps closest to the original narra- 
tive-source—which nobody denies. And what of the arguments 
on the other side, which can be gleaned without difficulty from 
Hawkins’s Hore Synoptice? Mark reacts against the com- 
mon source with his own words and phrases just as Matthew and 
Luke do; moreover, Matthew and Luke agree against Mark at 
times both in words and in omissions, showing plainly enough that 
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it is Mark who is deserting the common source. Hence Hawkins 
himself (ed. 2, p. 212) leans to Sanday’s suggestion that Matthew 
and Luke used ‘‘a recension of the text of Mark different from that 
from which all the extant MSS. of the Gospel are derived.’’ Hence 
this Introduction unless supplemented from other sources will 
not give the student what he has a right to expect. 

Schuster’s Illustrated Bible History of the Old and New Testa- 
meats (Herder: 3s.), now in the twentieth edition, with eighty-two 
illustrations of clear and bold design, two coloured maps and dur- 
able binding, will be welcomed by teachers; while, for younger 
children, Dr. Knecht’s adaptation of the above, Child’s Bible His- 
tory (1s.), has long ago been approved by many Church authorities. 


APOLOGETIC. 


When, some months ago, we had occasion to notice Father 
Salsmans’s book De la Mort 4 la Vie, a diary written by a con- 
vict, we hoped that someone would be willing to translate it into 
English. This has been done by one of our accomplished transla- 
tors, Father Lawrence McReavy, in the book called From Death 
to Life (Ouseley: 3s. 6d.). It is the story, written by himself, of 
a young anarchist, convicted of crime and thrown into gaol for a 
long period of years. During those years we see him gradually 
working his way to the light, and when it is found, following it 
to the end. It is a telling narrative ; and its lesson is, not only that 
such things are possible, but also that there are thousands of others 
in this convict’s plight who, if the light could be got to them, 
would follow his example. The book is surely one to stir to 
Catholic Action. God took Pierre before he left his prison, but 
his influence has not ended there. 

A little book, Pensées Choisies, by E. Cretté (Téqui: 1.50 fr.), 
contains a selection of the best of the ‘‘Thoughts’’ of Pascal, 
chiefly on Religion, on God, and on Christ. It contains the best 
of Pascal, compressed into a booklet of the size of the Penny 
Catechism. 

The remarkable revival and development of the social and 
religious contacts of the Church with the restless and disillusioned 
twentieth century is a movement the very success of which 
threatens to divert the Catholic spirit too exclusively to the per- 
fecting of external organizations—the ‘‘mechanics’’ of progress. 
A study by J. A. Jungmann, S.J., called Die Frohbotschaft und 
unsere Glaubensverkiindigung (Pustet, Regensburg, 1936), aims 
at counteracting that tendency. It is the result of twenty years’ 
professorial work and practical experience, and aims at making 
us realize that external forms, being only a means, must be wholly 
subordinate to the effect desired, the spiritualization of society 
through the individual. Father Jungmann analyses the preaching 
of the Gospel in different ages, and points out how the main truths 
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of our Faith—the good-tidings which are meant to permeate and 
elevate the whole of life—can regain their proper place in liturgy, 
religious instruction and the whole complex of secondary devo- 
tions which sometimes tend to obscure them. He enlarges with 
much effect on the life of grace which all the baptized should lead, 
synthesizing the pregnant ideas put forward by authors like R. 
Plus, K. Adam, and H. Schumacher. There are at the moment 
few questions more important than the adaptation of our apostolic 
work to the needs of the general ‘‘Umbruch des Geistes’’ which 
is taking place in all civilized countries: this is, therefore, em- 
phatically a ‘‘book for the time.’’ 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


What are the values, standard and end of man’s life in this 
world? Values and Reality, by Leo Ward, C.S.C. (Sheed & 
Ward: 7s. 6d.), seeks to answer this question by giving the 
opinions of contemporary philosophers such as Professors John 
Dewey, R. B. Perry and P. E. More (Marx and Marxists are 
omitted), and the author’s own view of the matter which he bases 
on the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. The book considers the 
problem of human values in a purely philosophical light with no 
treatment of such revealed facts as Original Sin and Divine Grace. 
The cautious steps followed in arriving at such definitions as 
“value is the perfect-perfective’’ and ‘‘the standard is . . . man in 
his total environment’’ give evidence that this work is intended for 
readers with a knowledge of philosophy. Despite the many in- 
teresting and significant questions discussed in the volume, the 
style of writing hinders the reader’s complete enjoyment of its 
perusal. A certain jerkiness and occasional clumsiness of phrase 
—together with a perplexing use of literary devices, like the 
rhetorical question—tend to obscure the sense. The format of 
the book is excellent. 

Father Leo Keeler’s critical edition of the text of St. Thomas’s 
opusculum De Unitate Intellectus Contra Averroistas (Pont. Univ. 
Rom.) is the twelfth of a philosophical series of texts and docu- 
ments published by the Gregorian University. By diligent colla- 
tion of the various codices, it corrects many errors, some of them 
of no little importance, which are extant in the ordinary editions. 

We welcome a useful addition to the excellent clear-type series 
of St. Thomas’s Works, which Marii et Marietti of Turin have 
long been re-issuing, viz., In Metaphysicam Aristotelio Commen- 
taria, the third edition revised by P. M. R. Cathala, O.P., with an 
exhaustive analytical summary by Father C. Egan, O.P. This 
volume of more than 800 pages costs (unbound) only 30 lire (about 
5s.), and is well printed on good paper. 

The Roman Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas was founded by 
Pope Leo XIII, confirmed and approved by Pius X and Benedict 
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XV. In 1934 the reigning Pontiff united it with the Pontifical 
Academy of the Catholic Religion, under the title of ‘‘Academia 
Romana S. Thomae Aquinatis et Religionis Catholicae.’’ Its pur- 
pose is ‘‘to explain, defend and propagate the doctrine of the An- 
gelic Doctor, observing accurately all the provisions of the Ency- 
clical letters, beginning with ‘Aeterni Patris.’’’ We cannot hope 
to review the various dissertations and discussions held at the 
meetings of the Academy and published at the end of the year, but 
need only mention that fact for those interested. The Acta Pont. 
Academiae Romanae S. Thomae Aq. et Religionis Catholicae for 
1934 (Marietti, Rome: 10.00 1.) counts amongst its contributors 
M. Grabmann, J. Maritain and Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


The third centenary of P. Louis Lallemant has produced yet 
another edition of the Doctrine Spirituelle, by P. Aloys Pottier, 
S.J. (Téqui: 20.00 fr.). Pére Pottier has already proved, in other 
works, his mastery of the difficulties which surround the name of 
Lallemant and, therefore, his conclusions are entitled to be read 
with respect. In this work he produces an edition of Lallemant, 
incorporating writings hitherto attributed to Rigoleuc, and he 
gives sound reasons for doing so. Certainly as a result the work 
reads more like a complete whole, without the curious gaps con- 
spicuous in former editions. He also adds the notes written by 
Surin, another of Lallemant’s disciples. Four hitherto unpub- 
lished letters, and some historical appendixes, give this edition 
a sense of finality ; it is likely henceforth to be accepted as the most 
authentic text of a great mystic’s teaching. 

Devotion to the memory of de Foucauld continues to grow, and 
La Vie Spirituelle du Pére de Foucauld, by Chanoine Jean Dermine 
(Editions de la Cité Chrétienne: 12.00 fr. Belg), is likely to in- 
crease it. The author assumes that the life of de Foucauld is 
known from the work of Réné Bazin; his business is to watch his 
spiritual development, as one possessed with the craving to repro- 
duce in himself the hidden Christ, and by that means to teach 
Christ to others. Two sections in particular will strike any reader: 
Foucauld the Founder of an Order, and Foucauld the Contempla- 
tive. Chanoine Dermine has had access to unpublished material 
which gives his work a further value. 

The third volume of Abbé Leclercq’s ‘‘Essais de Morale Catho- 
lique’’ is entitled Vie Intérieure (Editions de la Cité Chrétienne: 
27.00 fr. Belg.). Following ‘‘Le Retour 4 Jésus,’’ which treats of 
the life and influence of Christianity in the world, and ‘‘Le Deé- 
pouillement,’’ on the fall and rise of man, this volume is chiefly 
concerned with the life and practice of prayer. The meaning of 
vocal prayer, of the liturgical prayer of the Church, of the Holy 
Eucharist and the Mass, of devotion to the Person of Christ, Our 
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Lady, and the saints, are all discussed with a combination of learn- 
ing and devotion which gives the study a very living tone. The 
latter half of the volume deals with mental prayer, meditation and 
contemplation. Here again, Father Leclercq considers modern 
questions, and answers them with a mixture of moderation and 
common sense which carries the reader with him. 

The prayers contained in A Cambridge Bede Book, by Eric 
Milner-White, Dean of King’s College, Cambridge (Longmans: 
5s.), have been written with exquisite care. They are intended to 
reflect the spiritual mind of England from Richard Rolle till to-day, 
and are built mainly on the model of the old beautifully rhythmic 
collects. Each prayer is intended to be a summary of a meditation ; 
it is a blending of contemplation with vocal prayer. An index of 
subjects at the end of the book provides the reader with the prayer 
he may most require at any special moment. 

In L’Evangile du Royaume de Dieu (Bonne Presse: 15.00 fr.), 
Pére Gervais Quénard writes with charm and originality a set of 
Meditations on the Life of Our Lord in His Church. He leads us, 
as it were, down another road to Emmaus, where we learn from 
the words and actions of Christ Himself the principles of His 
Kingdom. 

Monsieur J. Renault, in Nos Adolescents (Lethielleux: 8.00 fr.), 
shows how desirable are affection, understanding, and gentle and 
unobtrusive leading, so as to enable youthful souls to pass the 
“difficult age,’’ when they meet the irruption of so many new vital 
forces. Conscious as they are of an urge to know and to do, their 
primary need is the spirit of prayer and sacrifice which can be best 
recommended by those they love. 


ASCETICAL. 


The sub-title of Our Boys, by the Rev. Frederick A. Reuter 
(Pustet: gs.) explains the book as a series of ‘‘Talks to boys 
and young men on Catholic Ethics.’’ The series begins with the 
idea of Law and all its implications, and then leads one on without 
formality, through the snares and pitfalls of youth, to high Catho- 
lic aspiration. Doctrine is presented in a pleasing way, and plenti- 
fully illustrated by examples. We can see the book being used in 
several ways. A thoughtful boy of plus-sixteen would certainly 
gain great advantage from it. For, however conservative he would 
have been previously, he would then be sufficiently mature to adapt 
to himself without criticism the mode of address which the author 
employs. Further, the official guardian of the boy should profit 
by the volume, if he employs it as raw material for his own talks. 
It has been suggested that Scout Masters might find it useful— 
yes, but only the exceptional man. Rather do its pages suit the 
Guild-room or the Sodality conference-hall, where the surround- 
ings compel reverent and sustained attention. 
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A vast field has been covered by Father E. De Meulder, S.]., 
in The Challenge of the External Religion (‘‘Light of the East’’ 
Office, Calcutta: 1.4 rs.). He first summarizes the false approaches 
to religion most prevalent in our time; then, by contrast, he gives 
the Christian, and particularly the Catholic, approach, dwelling 
especially on its fulfilment of the cravings of humanity. On this 
account he shows how the Mystical Body, as expressed in the 
teaching of the Church, draws into itself, and completes, all that 
is best in all other religions, not excluding those of the East. He 
shows the influence of this on individuals, on general culture, and 
how it, and it alone, can produce India’s unification, and develop 
to the full the Hindu soul, its thought and its art. Then he ap- 
plies this general principle to modern social and economic ques- 
tions, to the position of woman, to education ; and finally concludes 
with an appeal to Indian Catholics to take their part, by word and 
example, in the work of their country’s regeneration. It is a book 
which shows both wide reading and experience; the bibliographies 
scattered through it must stimulate many young Indian students 
in the Catholic Action movement, which is so manifest in various 
parts of India to-day. 

The second volume of Le Prétre Frangais et la Société Con- 
temporaine (Lethielleux: 45.00 fr.) has the sub-title Vers la 
Séparation (1871—1908), which alone will rouse the interest of 
all who follow the varying relations of the Church with the world. 
We noticed the first in April, 1934, so this has not been unduly 
delayed. It traces the history of the French clergy at a period 
when a Republic, anti-clerical in its essence, had seized power in 
a France demoralized by defeat, and although the space of time 
dealt with is much shorter, it is so full of crucial events that the 
record runs to almost twice the bulk of the previous volume. The 
Roman Question, education, the various attempts to bring back 
the monarchy, and the reprisals on the Religious Congregations, 
all come under review in the earlier chapters. Then come the 
‘“‘ralliement a la République,’’ the Dreyfus affair, fresh attacks 
on the Religious, and the events leading on to the repudiation of 
the Concordat and to the Law of Separation. On these compli- 
cated questions are brought to bear the prodigiously wide reading 
and the mature judgment already known to the readers of the 
Abbé Brugerette. Of no less interest are the chapters devoted to 
the marked literary and oratorical influence of the French clergy, 
and we may well agree with the author’s conclusion that the period, 
troubled as it was, ‘‘yet provided magnificent examples of priestly 
activity in all its forms.’’ 

About ten years ago, a most interesting book, ‘‘A Link between 
Flemish Mystics and English Martyrs,’’ showed the important 
part that was played by the English Convent, Bruges, in the whole 
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period of penal times. Now, in Le Cloitre de Nazareth, by Octave 
Daumont (Desclée), the same story is told from another angle, 
more or less completing the picture. If the former work dwelt 
more on the English element, and the English episodes, that went 
to the making of the convent’s history, the present volume, written 
more for those who have taken these English exiles to their own, 
traces more clearly the connexion of the convent with the Congre- 
gation of Windesheim, and the Flemish community from which 
the present Bruges convent sprang. Still nothing essential is 
omitted. We are told the full story of the foundation of the 
daughter community at Haywards Heath, and of the recent affilia- 
tion of Hoddesdon. A first and last chapter takes us inside the 
convent, and lets us see both how the nuns live and what is the 
special type of education they try to impart. The book is written 
with enthusiasm, contains three or four illustrations, and is printed 
well, on good paper. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 


A translation of Dr. Kurth’s Saint Boniface, by Mgr. Victor 
Day (Coldwell : 8s. 6d.), brought up to date by additions from the 
pen of the Rev. Francis S. Batten, S.J., is a valuable addition to 
books on the history of the Church in the eighth century. In the 
first place it paints for us a picture of the background on which 
the conversion of barbarian Europe was accomplished ; the nature 
of its paganism, the controlling hand of Charles Martel, the uni- 
versal solicitude of the Papacy. Secondly, in St. Boniface and 
his disciples one sees the material by which the work was done. 
Lastly, the man himself stands out conspicuously, in his mission, 
in his correspondence, in his martyrdom, and in the power he dis- 
played after his death. The volume is brightened by excellent illus- 
trations, and the bibliography at the end is exhaustive. 

Christopher Sykes’s Wassmuss (Longmans: tos. 6d.) is well 
worth reading. It is the story of the German consul who tried 
to do among the Persians what Lawrence achieved among the 
Arabs during the Great War. In spite of inadequate construction 
and a somewhat confused and exotic style, one gradually gets an 
extremely taking impression of the subject, and one is rewarded 
for persevering. Thus self-handicapped, Mr. Sykes, all the same, 
is telling a story and somehow he has made you want to hear the 
end. You must learn all there is to know about this fellow Wass- 
muss. You don’t mind letting this mob of unrememberable Per- 
sians, Turks and Afghans jostle their way in and out of the story: 
you tolerate the appearance and disappearance of notable Germans 
and Englishmen. Let them hurry by; you must hear what hap- 
pened to Wassmuss. And then in the last three chapters his 
figure emerges from the confusion and stands out clearly. He is 
indeed a figure of tragedy. Thrust backwards and forwards across 
the world, driven now by his enemies, now by his friends, and all 
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the while by his own inner spirit he is forced on to a pitiless fate. 
Truly there is something Grecian in such tragedy. Mr. Sykes 
calls Wassmuss ‘‘the German Lawrence.’’ One feels that it might 
have been more apt to say ‘‘the Persian Lawrence,’’ for the differ- 
ence between these two men seems to lie in the fact that one identi- 
fied himself with Persia, the other with Arabia. Their likeness 
lay in the work each tried to do. 

Mrs. Margaret Yeo has already shown in her biography of St. 
Francis Xavier that one need not look beyond the authentic lives 
and achievements of God’s saints for the material out of which to 
construct stirring stories fit to compete with the most vivid flights 
of imagination. Not every saintly career, indeed, is externally 
dramatic, but how many are! And how many saints have made 
history! Amongst those surely ranks The Greatest of the Borgias 
(Sheed & Ward: 7s. 6d. n.), that Spanish grandee who encountered 
St. Ignatius at the inauspicious beginning of his adventurous 
career and afterwards succeeded him as General of the Society of 
Jesus. If moral eminence is a necessary ingredient of greatness, 
it may fairly be asked whether any Borgia except St. Francis was 
really great. Mrs. Yeo, however, has little difficulty in showing 
that, sanctity apart, he surpassed all his family in his beneficent 
influence on his contemporaries and in the good he wrought in 
high official positions. The Spain of his period was full of social 
assumptions and usages strange to our modern democratic notions, 
and even to our conceptions of Christian equality: this made the 
supernatural outlook, the genuine evangelical piety, of the young 
Duke of Gandia, in spite of the temptations of his position and his 
career, all the more startling. He, indeed, was one qui potuit 
transgredi et non est transgressus. Mrs. Yeo has the period and 
the country at her fingertips, historically, topographically, cultur- 
ally, and we may add, climatically, so that the reader is led with 
equal skill through the mazes of Spanish genealogies, into the 
intricacies of Spanish politics, and over the surface of a wonder- 
fully diversified land in all the changing seasons. The Society was 
still in its first youth and had not yet been finally ‘‘constituted,”’ 
so the reader who knows it to-day will find many anomalies in 
Francis’s career as a Jesuit, his living in the world, for instance, 
eighteen months after taking his first vows, and his being dis- 
pensed from a noviceship. Mrs. Yeo makes astonishingly few 
mistakes in regard to religious terminology. 

It cannot be easy to write a life of the foster-father of Our Lord, 
but Saint Joseph, by Claude Quinard (Editions Spes, Paris), 
is distinctly something original. The author knows his Palestine 
well. He has read his Scripture, then has set it aside, and has 
allowed himself to meditate on the different scenes, including those 
set in the Apocrypha, studying the soul of St. Joseph, chiefly under 
the guidance of Our Lady. If she was what she was, what must 
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he not have been? Such is in great part the author’s guiding 
principle. Sometimes his thoughts go farther afield, to other 
saints, to other events; sometimes he draws reflections from men 
of the class of St. Joseph living about us. Throughout he watches 
the hand of God ‘‘disposing all things sweetly’’; we end the book 
with a distinct feeling of time having been transcended in Him 
who is ‘‘yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’’ 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


One recognizes the dictates of experience in Foyers Brisés, by 
Abbé Charles Grimaud (Téqui: 10.00 fr.). The author has seen 
many homes ruined, by death, by passion, by avarice, by drink, 
by divorce, and in many other ways; he has seen widows stranded, 
children deserted, other children gone astray, a misery to them- 
selves and an agony to those who love them. He faces all these 
facts, and asks himself what can be done, either to repair the ruins, 
or to rebuild another home out of the debris. He proffers his sym- 
pathetic advice, to widower and widow, to those whose son or 
daughter has been lost, and has not yet been found. It is a book 
teeming with good counsel, given by one who ‘‘understands.’’ 


‘ 


LITERARY. 


A pleasing collection of essays called Manuscripts and Memories, 
by Father Michael Earls, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co.: ros. 6d.), 
forms one of the latest additions to the American ‘‘Science and 
Culture Series,’’ edited by Father Husslein, S.J. Father Earls 
is well known in Catholic literary circles in America, and from his 
vast store of experiences and friendly contacts he here has drawn 
things old and new and touched them with an affectionate and 
reverent charm. Though many of the characters round whom 
these essays are woven will be unfamiliar to the English reader, 
the author succeeds in evoking even for him the atmosphere and 
setting in which they moved. The background is Georgetown 
University and Holy Cross College. The intimate pictures of 
Father Hudson of the Ave Maria and of Charles Robinson, the 
present Papal Nuncio to Ireland, are of particular interest. The 
style is at times uneven ; but the leisurely and jealous love of things 
old-fashioned and hallowed by years challenges agreeably our 
modern superficiality and haste. 

The Comtesse de Chambrun has written much in both English 
and French on Shakespeare, and combines the knowledge of a 
specialist with an amateur’s fresh and profound appreciation. In 
her latest book, My Shakespeare, Rise (Shakespeare Press, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon: 7s. 6d.), she presents her subject as a friendly 
looker-on at the events described. The skill with which the poet’s 
thoughts are embodied in the narrative is admirable. The style 
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is good, the dialect well rendered. Once Shakespeare ‘‘takes the 
road’’ the interest is heightened, and the tale is more solidly con- 
structed. Her intimate acquaintance with both text and period 
reveals itself in dialogue and setting and in the quite vivid charac- 
terization. 

VERSE. 


A booklet, neatly illustrated, of verses for children, Leaves and 
Blossoms from Our Lady’s Garden, by Mary F. Roche (Talbot 
Press: 1s.), is evidently written by one who knows children well, 
and is not afraid still to think, and speak, and pray ‘‘as a child.”’ 
The verses play mainly around Our Lady, but are by no means 
confined to her; they wander about the flowers and animals of her 
garden and are busy, too, with its visitors. Occasionally, as in 
‘In the Forest,’’ which she sees as the inspiration of the Gothic 
architect, she rises to something more than just pleasant child- 
poetry. 

FICTION. 


Father Martin Dempsey has combined much interest, instruc- 
tion and character study within the covers of a romance—Journey 
to Rome (Ouseley: 3s. 6d.). He gathers his characters together 
from various places—a more or less agnostic family, a convert 
lady, an Irish-American, an ex-English-civil-servant, an Anglo- 
Catholic clergyman, a Catholic priest—and puts them in a bus, on 
tour through Frances and North Italy to Rome. What they see on 
the way, what they discuss among themselves, make excellent 
reading ; one develops an anxiety lest there should come an acci- 
dent which will spoil it all. There are two love themes, one happy, 
the other tragic; the tragic story brings out the real hero in the 
book. In Rome all go their own way, but we have had a happy 
journey in their company. We congratulate Father Dempsey on 
his well-written and effective study. 

For all its somewhat conventional plot and diction, Hawley 
Stream (B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d. n.), the story which Miss F. M. 
Harrison has written about the fortunes of a Catholic family in 
the times of the first Stuarts, may be read with interest and even 
excitement. The foiling of a villain who tries to use an ancestral 
curse to achieve his murderous aims is closely bound up with the 
heroism displayed by the rescuers of priests from pursuivants, and 
complicated by an act of betrayal under torture by one who after- 
wards nobly retrieved his lapse. The villain is satisfactorily killed 
and the hero happily recovers, and poetic justice triumphs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In a book the scope of which is suggested by its title—South 
Country Secrets (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.)—two writers, disguised as 
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“Euphan”’ and ‘‘Klaxon,’’ provide an entertaining collection of 
historical and general information. It deals with the many curious 
and out-of-the-way discoveries made by a family of young South 
Africans, visiting ‘‘the Home Country’’ for the first time, in the 
course of their search for ‘‘the seven sunken Englands,’’ and, al- 
though intended primarily for children, it should find favour with 
readers of all ages, especially as it is admirably illustrated by 
photographs. 

Epoch-making, if the word be not too portentous, may describe, 
for librarians, the Library Handbook for Catholic Students, by 
William T. O’Rourke (Coldwell: gs. 6d. n.). For the first time 
Catholic students of librarianship are provided with the outlines of 
a complete course in their craft—cataloguing, classification, biblio- 
graphy, reference books, etc., in which the Catholic side of their 
work is adequately dealt with. It should be as useful to the librarian 
as to the student, for it is packed with information not hitherto 
available without prolonged research. Particularly valuable are 
the classified lists of Catholic reference books and bibliographies 
and the select lists of Catholic works on philosophy and sociology 
in Appendix ii and iii. A thoroughly competent piece of work. 

Those who wish to pursue ‘‘the proper study of mankind’’ will 
find in Dr. Alexis Carrel’s Man the Unknown (Hamish Hamilton: 
7s. 6d.), a constructive and informative work on the use of modern 
scientific knowledge for the improvement of the human race. The 
author confesses that he is not a philosopher, but only ‘‘a man of 
science,’’ but this modest qualification does not prevent him from 
setting forth a great number of facts about the physical, psycho- 
logical, and social life of man, a very vast field which, as he ad- 
mits, can scarcely be covered in one volume. The book is written 
“for the scholar and the layman,’’ but the latter may possibly be 
overcome by the copious details. He will find much to read about 
the human body, but little enough about the soul. Dr. Carrel ends 
his book encouragingly: ‘‘A crumbling civilization . . . for the 
first time, has at its disposal the gigantic strength of science. . . 
On the new road, we must now go forward.’’ The Catholic reader, 
however, may feel that men of science can do their best work for 
the righting of social evils by applying their genius to the ex- 
ploration of the old and safe road along which we have advanced 
so far, and to co-operation with the Church, which possesses, as 
Dr. Carrel says, ‘‘a deep understanding of human psychology.”’ 

Sound Spending, by Rev. Joseph F. Walsh, M.A. (Seminary 
Press, Cleveland : $2.50), has a sub-title which sets forth the scope 
of the book, viz., ‘‘With Special Reference to the Operating 
Cost of Institutions: Schools, Colleges, Hospitals, Orphanages, 
Convents, Monasteries, etc., Seminaries, Parishes.’’ The book 
covers the field of institution-management quite adequately: 
budget-making and buying; heating, insurance, maintenance and 
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repair; food, kitchen, laundry. The treatment is always practical, 
recording the actual experience of the author and those whom he 
consulted. The proof-reading has been rather careless, but the 
advice and hints offered seem to be very sane. To managers and 
executives whose experience equals that of the author, the book 
may not prove very instructive. To the less experienced it will 
point out many pitfalls and leakages to be avoided, and many 
sound practices to be adopted. In places, such as the sections on 
the handling of importunate salesmen, or on disbelieving advertise- 
ments, or on scrutinizing ‘‘baskets of apples,’’ the book is not 
without an undercurrent of humour, provided the reader has not 
been victimized in the ways described. It is concerned with ‘‘sound 
spending,’’ not false parsimony. 

Article 171 of the Versailles Treaty runs: ‘‘The use of asphyxiat- 
ing, poisonous or other gases and all analogous liquids, materials 
and devices being prohibited, their manufacture and importation 
are strictly forbidden in Germany.’’ This ordinance, like so many 
others, the victors did not apply to themselves. At the Washing- 
ton Convention of 1922, an American Committee resolved that 
‘*chemical warfare, as abhorrent to civilization, should be abolished 
among nations. . . It is a cruel, unjust and improper use of 
science.’’ The Geneva Protocol of 1925 formally abolished gas- 
warfare. It remains a dead letter, and the skilled chemists of 
every nation never remit their efforts to discover more and more 
deadly combinations of poison gas in preparation for the ‘‘next 
war.’’ It is this radical distrust in every Government of every 
pledge, however solemn and explicit, that always foils the long- 
ings of the peoples for peace. The tragic results of this poisoned 
international atmosphere are shown in a pamphlet called Poison 
Gas, published at 6d. by the Union of Democratic Control, Lon- 
don. Its provenance should not make it suspect: it deals with 
established facts, set forth without exaggeration, and the conclu- 
sions, once clearly stated by Mr. Baldwin, are that gases immeasur- 
ably more destructive than those hitherto used are now at the dis- 
posal of combatants, and that ‘‘the only defence is in offence, which 
means that you have to kill women and children more quickly than 
the enemy can, if you want to save yourselves.’’ The literature 
about gas-poisoning is very extensive, but the gist of the whole 
abomination is in this pamphlet, which is a terrible revelation of 
the inability of a de-Christianized generation to procure even its 
own material well-being. 

MUSICAL. 


For organists who may be at a loss to fill the short musical gaps 
in the Liturgy of the Mass, the First Book of Short Organ Inter- 
ludes for Liturgical Use, by Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B., 
F.R.C.O. (Rushworth & Dreaper: 2s. 6d.), will be found very 
helpful. The music is simple, unpretentious and unobtrusive, as 
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such music should be. But there is a certain monotony noticeable 
in most of the numbers due to rhythmic repetition, e.g., in No. I, 
the second half consists of the same musical figure repeated five 
times in succession. Again, monotony is induced by the invariable 
four parts: even a reduction to two parts would be welcome and 
a little imitation would not add materially to the difficulties of an 
amateur organist. Apart from this monotony of treatment, the 
progressions are free from commonplaces and cloying harmonies. 
The atmosphere is distinctly ecclesiastical and the music for the 
most part modal. The publishers inform us that they will be glad 
to supply their full catalogue—Plain Song—free to inquirers. 


PERIODICALS. 


Orientalia Christiana Periodica begins the second year of its 
existence with a double number containing several articles of real 
value. The most important of these is undoubtedly Father Ortiz 
de Urbina’s investigation into the historical value of the Chronicle 
of Arbela, a sixth-century history of the Church of Adiabene (West 
Persia), discovered by Dr. A. Mingana, and published by him in 
1907. The document throws light on a very obscure part of ec- 
clesiastical history, and was accepted by nearly all Orientalists as 
an absolutely reliable record of facts. Father de Urbina submits 
it to a detailed examination and shows that this estimate of it needs 
revision. It contains serious anachronisms: and some of its state- 
ments are palpably erroneous. Furthermore, even as regards the 
Church of Adiabene itself, the author, strange to say, is consider- 
ably less well-informed than the Greek historian Sozomen about 
several of its most illustrious martyrs who suffered during the 
terrible persecution of Sapor II. The Chronicle remains a docu- 
ment of real importance; but its historical value is second-rate, and 
it can only be employed with caution. Among the other contents 
special mention must be made of Mr. O. H. E. Burmester’s 
“Canonical Hours of the Coptic Church,’’ and Father N. de Baum- 
garten’s historical article ‘‘Polotsk et la Lithuanie.’’ 

A cat may look at a king, and a humble monthly, which is 
merely a septuagenarian, may cast a respectful and congratula- 
tory glance at the venerable Dublin Review on the occasion of its 
April issue, which marks the close of its first century. Reversing 
human experience, it begins its next hundred years with more 
vigour and with better promise of persistence than ever; it has 
had its ups and downs, but has never been so down as to be out, 
and has now established a secure place for itself in the esteem of 
the present generation. We cannot here trace its history—it is 
to be read in the hundredth number itself, in the rollicking Cen- 
tennial Ode in the metre of Hurrell Froude’s ‘‘Bothy,’’ by one 
of its former editors, as well as in less poetic accounts—but the 
whole number is full of interest, and we are glad to note that a 
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complete Index is published as a separate Supplement (price, 
3s. 6d.) so that the treasures of the past may not be any longer 
inaccessible. Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne publish the 
quarterly at 3s. 6d. net. 

REFERENCE. 

Chinese geography is characteristically difficult for the Western; 
and it has been further complicated by a re-distribution of the 
Ecclesiastical Provinces. The Annuaire des Missions de Chine, 
1936 (Bureau Sinologique, Shanghai) comes appositely to our 
rescue in this matter. The Editor reports steady and healthy pro- 
gress; and it is well that we should realize that now one-third of 
the clergy are Chinese. On page 6 it is variously stated that there 
is one priest for 654 Catholics and also for 1,613. Perhaps one of 
these figures refers to the native clergy ; but this is not specified. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

For the very young, Pére Poucel, in La Passion de N.S. racontée 
a Venfant (Flammarion, Paris), tells the story of the Passion 
in a simple, but vivid and attractive style, with many illustrations. 

True Prayers of St. Gertrude and St. Mechtilde (Sheed & Ward: 
3s. 6d.). The reprint of this ever popular work shows the apprecia- 
tion of many for the labours undertaken by Father Gray, in trans- 
lating and bringing before us the true spirit of these great Bene- 
dictine Saints. Many of the prayers attributed to the Saints in 
ordinary books are not theirs. 

Those who like their morning prayers to be liturgical will find 
The Hour of Prime (Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota) a 
very attractive manual. 

Amongst recent C.T.S. 2d. pamphlets are the life of Charles 
de Foucauld, the wonderful French twentieth-century ‘‘Father of 
the Desert’’: some stimulating stories called The Happy Face, by 
Alice Dease (Mrs. Chichester), an old contributor of ours, and 
authoress also of a flourishing organization for providing mis- 
sionaries with literature: the life of St. Peregrine Laziosi by a 
member of the Servite Order. 

These reprints include The Converts’ Aid Society, by its zealous 
and successful Secretary, Birth Control, by a doctor and a priest, 
The Case Against Sterilization, by Dr. Letitia Fairfield, and that 
exceedingly useful reminder Feasts and Fasts Throughout the 
Year, by Father J. P. Valentin. In the smaller format Benedic- 
tion and the Te Deum gives the authorized service, but mention 
should have been made of the almost invariable custom of inter- 
posing some motet, generally in honour of the Blessed Virgin, 
between the O Salutaris and the Tantum Ergo. 

A CORRECTION. 

In a note in the April issue on ‘Culture in Dublin’’ the word 
‘*Trinity’’ [p. 358, line 16] was inadvertently inserted after 
“*U.C.D.”’ instead of ‘‘University College Dublin,’’ making havoc 
of the Author’s meaning, and it should be deleted altogether. 
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“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


The Editor wishes to express his most grateful thanks to all 
who have responded so generously to the appeal in the April num- 
ber for readers who will send on their copies to priests in the 
mission field, or provide direct subscriptions for the more distant 
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. : outposts. The result has been most gratifying, forty more priests 
ne are now being supplied, bringing the total up to 143. But, like 
. the widow’s cruse, the waiting list seems inexhaustible, and for the 
our me : : 
mt sake of the ten missionaries still at the moment expectant, the 
of Editor ventures to ask once more for further ‘‘forwarders’’ or sub- 
ae scribers. Later on we shall give more details about the work, 
of since interest in it is obviously growing and letters from those 


missionaries who receive THE MONTH continue to arrive in a steady 
stream, expressing such intense gratitude that they cause one to 








reflect how many opportunities for helping God’s ‘‘front-line’’ 
tée soldiers, even in this small way, one has hitherto neglected. 
’ y = 
on Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month’’ to a missionary or 
4: to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
a: mote distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secre- 
la- tary, ‘“‘The Month”? Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
ns- London, W.1. 
ne- A stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed and all names and 
in addresses, whether of missionaries or readers, should be printed in capitals. 
Missionaries should notify the Secretary if their ‘“Months’’ do not arrive 
nd regularly, and both priests and ‘‘forwarders’’ should send us any changes 
a in address at once. 
Will missionaries please note that the Secretary will be very glad of 
les used foreign stamps, especially of the higher face-values. These are 
ad being collected and sold to further the success of the Forwarding Scheme. 
b NO “MONTHS”? SHOULD BE SENT TO THIS OFFICE. (Will the 
‘ reader from ‘‘St. Anne’s Road’’—no other indication of address given— 
. who does send ‘‘The Month’’ here kindly communicate with us, so that we 
IS- can provide a mission address to which to send it direct, thus saving time 
a and postage?) 
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CaTHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL Peace, Washington. 
The United States and the Domini- 
can Republic. By Elizabeth W. 
Loughran. Pp. 39. Price, 10 cents. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 

Washington. 
The Indirect Voluntary. By Rev. 
Herbert G. Kramer, C.PP.S. Pp. 89. 


CotpweLL, London. 

Blessed Diana and Blessed Jordan 
of Saxony, O.P. By the Rev. Nor- 
bert Georges, O.P. Pp. xviii, 206. 
Price, 5s. The Church of Christ. By 
Rev. A. Rousseau. Pp. xiv, 313. 
Price, 8s. 6d. Symbols in the Church. 
By Carl van Treeck and A. . Croft. 
Pp. ix, 132. Price, 11s. 
Devin-Apair Company, New York. 

A Saint of To-day. By Joseph J. 
Daley, S.J. Pp. 265. Price, $2.00. 
DuckwortnH, London. 

Love is too Young. By Isobel 
Macdonald. Pp. 286. Price, 7s. 6d. n. 
Epitions Spgs, Paris. 

Essai d’une Somme Catholique 
contre les Sans-Dieu. Edited by Ivan 
Kologrivof. Pp. 557. Price, 15.00 fr. 
FLAMMARION, Paris. 

La Révoluiion a Refaire: Vol. I. 
Le souverain captif. By André Tar- 
dieu. Pp. 282. Price, 12.00 fr. 
ForpHam University, New York. 

Bimillennium Horatianum. Pp. 52. 
Gassst, Paris. 

“‘Pax Nostra.”’ By G. Fessard. Pp. 
460. Price, 18.00 fr. 

GUADALUPANA, Mexico. 

La Lucha Entre el Poder Civil y 
Clero A la Luz de la Historia. By 
Felix Navarrete. Pp. 243. Price, 
$3.00. 

Herper, London. 

The Life of Christ. From the Ger- 
man of Dr. F. M. Willam. By the 
Rev. Newton Thompson. Pp. xi, 488. 
Price, 15s. 
Humpurigs, Boston. 

Ephraim the Jew. 
Raybould. Pp. 208. 
Kengpy, New York. 

Pray for Us. Arranged by the Very 
Rev. J. J. Burke, C.S.P. Pp. xvi, 
144. Price, $1.00. Calvary and the 
Mass. By Rt. Rev. Mgr. F. J. Sheen. 
Pp. 112. Price, $1.00. 
LonGMANS, GREEN & Co., 

London. 

Catholicism in England: 1535— 
1935. By the Rev. David Mathew. 
Pp. 304. Price, 9s. n. The Reforma- 


By A. Norton 
Price, $2.00. 
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tion, the Mass, and the Priesthood. 
Vol: I. By Dr. Ernest C. Messen- 
ger. Pp. 577- Price, 18s. n. 
Carteret. By Baring Pemberton. Pp. 
Xv, 353- Price, 12s. 6d. n. Lord 
Palmerston. Vols. I and II. By 
H. C. F. Bell. Pp. xvii, 500; xi, 
499. Price, 2 Vols., 42s. n. The 
Grace of God in Faith and Philo- 
sophy. By Leonard Hodgson. Pp, 
xvi, 183. Price, 6s. n. As Time 
Went On. Illustrated. By Ethel 
Smyth. Pp. xi, 339. Price, 15s. n. 
Loyota Hatt, Rainhill. 

A Conversation on the Existence of 
God. By the Rev. J. V. O’Gorman, 
S.J. Pp. 26. Price, 6d. 


Picarp, Paris. 

Le Linceul de Turin. 
Terquem. Pp. 79. 
R&CHERCHES DE SCIENCE RELIGIEUSE, 

Paris. 

L’Objet de la Théologie et le 
“Christus Totus.’’ By Emile Mersch,. 
S.J. Pp. 27. 

Ricn & Cowan, London. 7 

Prelude to Kingship. By Jane Lane. — 
Pp. 419. Price, 8s. 6d. n. g 


RusHwortH & DreEapeErR, Liverpool. 
Laudate Dominum. Compiled by 
V.G.L. Pp. xiv, 86. Price, 2s. ‘ 
SHeep & Warp, London. 
God and Mammon. By Frangois 
Mauriac. Pp. 104. Price, 2s. 6d. n. | 
The Future of Bolshevism. By 
Waldemar Gurian. Pp. 125. Price, 
3s. 6d. n. The Church in France, 
1848—1907. By C. S. Phillips. Pp. — 
341. Price, 12s. 6d.n. The Religions of 
Mankind. By Otto Karrer. Pp. ix, — 
288. Price, 10s. 6d. n. 
S.P.C.K., London. 
Divine Humanity. 
Lowther Clarke, D.D. 
Price, 5s. n. 
Tégui, Paris. 
Le Christ au 


By Henri 


By W. K. 
Pp. vii, 222. 


Collége. By P. 
Léonard Bohler, O.F.M. Pp. xxvii, 


146. Price, 7.50 fr. Imitation de 

Saint Vincent de Paul. By the Rev. A. 

Delaporte. Third edition. Pp. xvii, 

332- 

TipoGraFia Cato.ica, Cassals, Bar- 
celona. 

Dios y el Hombre. 4a edit. Pp. xvi, 
408. Price, 6 ptas. Por que soy 
Catolico? 3a edit. Pp. 260. Price, 
5 ptas. Lecciones de Apologética. 48 
edit. Pp. xvi, 836. Price, 12 ptas. 
All above by Professor N. M. 
Negueruela. 








